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COVER:  BOO!  But  it's  only  the 
beautiful  and  harmless  black  snake. 
Photo  by  Jack  Dermid,  N.  C.  Wild. 
Resources  Comm. 


The  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commission, 
which  you  placed  into  being  with  your  votes,  recently 
reached  the  end  of  one  year  of  operation.  When  a  man, 
or  an  organization,  places  a  milestone  it  behooves  him 
to  take  a  look  around — behind,  to  the  sides,  and  to  the 
future.  Let's  do  that  now. 

We  believe  that  you,  the  public,  feel  that  we  have 
made  much  progress  in  the  past  year.  You  have  shown 
that  belief  in  your  letters  and  calls  and  with  your 
splendid  cooperation.  That  mistakes  have  been  made 
we  do  not  question.  Our  first  year  was  one  of  re-organi- 
zation— of  trying  to  find  the  best  qualified  men  to  per- 
form the  tasks  we're  charged  with  carrying  out.  We 
now  have  our  feet  on  the  ground  and  expect  the  tempo 
of  work  to  accelerate  appreciably. 

During  1954  we  expect  to  extend  our  supervision 
of  seismic  crews  to  oflfshore  operations  under  an  agree- 
ment with  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  Public 
shooting  grounds  should  be  a  reality  before  the  next 
waterfowl  season  opens,  and  we  will  place  ever-in- 
creasing emphasis  on  the  problem  of  "a  place  to  hunt". 
The  rigid  enforcement  program  now  in  effect  will  be 
continued.  It  resulted  in  3,755  convictions  for  game 
and  fish  law  violations  in  1958  as  against  1,433  in  1952. 
Adequate  enforcement  results  in  a  better  distribution 
of  the  available  harvest  of  fish  and  game.  Our  habitat 
development  program  will  be  expanded  within  the  com- 
ing year,  with  particular  emphasis  on  improving  the 
living  conditions  for  quail.  We  shall  also  expand  our 
biological  fact-finding  endeavors  to  keep  pace  with 
the  increasing  inroads  into  our  fish  and  wildlife  re- 
sources. In  the  wildlife  field  we  depend  upon  trained 
technicians  to  diagnose  our  fish  and  game  ailments 
just  as  we  depend  upon  doctors  to  diagnose  our  human 
ills.  Last,  but  certainly  far  from  least,  we  shall  in  the 
coming  year  place  more  and  more  stress  on  conserva- 
tion education.  Through  the  facilities  of  radio,  tele- 
vision, the  Conservationist,  the  schools,  the  Wildlife 
Federation,  our  Junior  Wildlife  Clubs,  newspapers, 
and  by  word-of-mouth,  we  shall  strive  to  educate  you 
and  to  continue  to  educate  ourselves  in  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  needs  of  our  wildlife  resources. 


by   Harry   Schaefer 
and   Don  Geagan 


Snake!  For  any  number  of  people  that 
word  holds  an  almost  unbelievable  terror. 
Perhaps  more  supei'stitions  an;l  ground- 
less stories  have  been  created  about  these 
members  of  the  reptile  family  than  about 
any  other  single  group  of  animals.  While 
it  may  be  rather  amusing  for  some  people 
to  watch  a  person  jump  at  the  mention  of 
a  snake  or  at  the  sight  of  some  harmless 
ribbon  snake,  there  have  been  instances  of 
people  having  strokes  from  just  thinking 
that  they  were  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  a  snake.  Frequently  it  has  happened 
that  a  person  who  was  bitten  by  a  perfectly 
harmless  snake  has  gone  into  a  state  of 
shock  which  in  some  cases  did  more  harm 
than  if  the  person  had  been  actually  bitten 
by  a  poisonous  species. 

No  poisonous  snake  should  be  taken 
lightly,  as  these  reptiles  are  equipped  with 
a  dangerous  and  deadly  biting  mecha- 
nism. However,  adding  unnecessai-y  fear  to 
the  situation  is  certainly  not  going  to  help. 
It  is  well  to  remember  that  in  both  number 
of  species  and  in  actual  number  of  indi- 
vidual snakes  the  poisonous  ones  are  by 
far  in  the  minority.  The  dangerous  species 
represent  only  17%  of  the  total  number 
of  species  of  snakes  in  North  America. 


In  North  America  there  are  two  types 
of  poisonous  snakes,  the  cobra  family 
(Elapidae)  and  the  pit  vigers  (Crotalidae). 
The  cobra  family  is  represented  only  by 
the  coral  snake.  This  snake  is  usually 
about  18-24  inches  in  length,  although 
specimens  have  been  recorded  up  to  2  Vi 
feet.  The  coral  snake  may  be  identified  by 
its  broad  alternating  bands  of  black  and 
red  which  are  of  equal  width  and  which 
are  separated  by  narrow  bands  of  yellow. 
The  scarlet  snake  is  frequently  mistaken 
for  the  coral  snake  due  to  its  similarity  in 
color.  However,  these  two  species  can  be 
readily  distinguished  in  that  the  red  bands 
on  the  coral  snake  are  adjacent  only  to 
the  yellow  rings,  while  on  the  scarlet  snake 
the  red  bands  are  adjacent  only  to  the 
black  bands.  It  may  also  be  noted  on  the 
scarlet  snake  that  the  bands  are  broken  on 
the  underside  while  on  the  coral  snake  the 
bands  circle  the  body. 

The  pit  viper  family  is  represented  by 
two  groups  of  snakes,  the  first  consisting 
of  the  rattlesnakes  and  the  second  of  the 
water  moccasin  and  the  copperhead.  All 
members  of  this  family  may  be  identified 
by  the  pits    (from   which  the   name   "pit- 


viper"  is  derived)  which  are  located  on 
both  sides  of  the  head  between  the  nostril 
and  the  eye. 

The  rattlesnakes  may  be  identified  by 
the  characteristic  rattler  which  is  located 
at  the  end  of  the  tail.  The  three  species 
which  are  found  in  Louisiana  are  the  East- 
ern diamond  rattlesnake,  the  canebrake 
or  timber  rattlesnake  and  the  pigmy  rat- 
tlesnake. 

The  eastern  diamond  rattlesnake  is  the 
largest  poisonous  snake  in  North  America, 
but  is  restricted  in  its  distribution,  in  Loui- 
siana, to  the  southeastern  portion  of  the 
state.  This  species  attains  a  length  of  over 
8  feet,  however  average  length  is  much  less. 
It  may  be  identified  by  the  dark  diamond 
shaped  markings  which  are  bordered  by  a 
thin  yellow  line,  one  scale  in  width.  The 
center  of  the  markings  may  be  a  lighter 
shade  of  brown.  Larger  individuals  of  this 
species  have  fangs  up  to  an  inch  in  length. 
Because  of  its  limited  range  in  Louisiana 
this  snake  is  not  very  frequently  encoun- 
tered by  the  outdoorsman. 

The  Cane-brake  or  timber  rattler  is 
identified  by  its  dark  V-shaped  bands 
across  the  back.  The  bands,  which  are  dark 


brown  to  black  and  are  bordered  with  black  and  yellow,  appear  on  a 
yellowish  brown  background.  The  under  surface  of  the  snake  is 
yellowish  green  with  dark  blotches.  The  tail  of  adults  is  dark  brown 
to  black.  Average  length  for  the  cane-brake  is  4  Vz  feet.  Because 
of  the  "V"  shaped-bands  on  this  snake  it  is  sometimes  called  the 
banded  rattlesnake  and  the  chevron  rattlesnake. 

The  pigmy  or  ground  rattlesnake  may  be  separated  from  the 
other  rattlesnakes  by  the  presence  of  large  symmetrical  plates  on 
top  of  the  head  instead  of  the  many  small  scales.  The  rattle  is  much 
smaller  in  these  species  than  the  two  previously  described.  The 
Western  pigmy  rattle  snake  is  described  as  having  a  series  of  brown 
spots  or  blotches  on  a  gTayish  brown  backgi'ound.  These  spots  have 
irregular,  yellowish  white  borders.  (There  are  probably  two  species 
of  the  pigmy  rattler  in  La. — western  pigmy  and  the  dusky  pigmy.) 

The  water  moccasin,  or  cottonmouth  moccasin  as  this  snake 
is  commonly  known  in  Louisiana,  is  perhaps  our  most  abundan;! 
poisonous  species.  In  some  sections  of  the  southern  part  of  the  state 
the  snake  is  also  known  as  a  "Congo." 

The  coloring  of  the  cottonmouth  is  a  muddy  black  and  brown 
on  the  back.  The  black  coloring  consisting  of  bands  which  cross  the 
back  and  widen  at  the  sides.  The  sections  between  these  black 
bands  are  brown.  The  stomach  or  ventral  surface  coloring  consists 
of  blotches  of  brown  or  black  and  yellow.  In  larger  specimens  these 
markings,  particularly  on  the  back,  are  very  indistinct. 

The  cottonmouth  is  found  throughout  the  state  in  swampy  sec- 
tions, lakes  or  near  any  body  of  water.  One  of  its  most  identifying 
habits,  is  that  of  opening  its  mouth  and  exposing  the  white  interioi' 
when  fi'ightened  or  surprised.  It  is  from  that,  the  name  "cotton- 
mouth" has  originated. 

The  copperhead  is  a  medium-sized  snake,  seldom  over  3  %  feet 
in  length.  This  species  is  identified  by  its  dark  brown  and  copper 
colored  back  markings.  The  copper  markings  are  separated  by  band.s 
of  the  dark  brown  which  narrow  over  the  center  of  the  back  and 
widen  considerably  on  the  sides,  giving  an  hourglass  appearance.  In 
some  instances  these  bands  do  not  completely  cross  the  back  but 
are  broken  near  the  center,  thereby  forming  opposite  or  occasionally 
alternating  brown  blotches. 

The  "pit  viper"  and  cobra  families  difl'er  not  only  in  e.xternal 
structure  but  are  equipped  with  different  types  of  fangs  and  toxins. 
The  coral  snake,  which  is  of  the  cobra  family,  has  a  fang  which  i.> 
merely  grooved,  thereby  forming  a  "canal"  for  the  toxin  to  flow 
through.  The  poison  consists  primarily  of  a  neuro-toxin  (attacks 
the  nervous  system).  The  eye  pupils  of  this  snake  are  round  as  in 
all  the  non-poisonous  snakes  of  North  America.  The  caudal  scutes 
of  the  coral  snake  are  paired,  the  same  as  those  of  the  harmless 
snakes. 

The  fangs  of  the  "pit  viper"  are  more  highly  developed  than 
those  of  the  coral  snake.  Their  structure  resembles  that  of  a  hypo- 
dermic needle  in  that  the  "canal"  for  passage  of  the  poison  is  com- 
pletely encased  or  enclosed  in  the  tooth.  The  poison  of  the  pit  vipers 
consists  primarily  of  a  hemotoxin  (attacks  the  circulatory  system), 
the  concentration  which  varies  according  to  the  species.  The  eyes 
of  all  members  of  this  family  have  elliptical  or  "cat  eye"  pupils.  The 
anterior  caudal  scutes  (scales  on  belly  of  snake  behind  anal  opening) 
are  undivided.    The  scutes  of  the  non-poisonous  snakes  are  divided. 

The  myths  and  misconceptions  surrounding  snakes  and  their 
habits  are  extremely  numerous;  however,  we  have  endeavored  to 
list  below  a  few  of  the  more  popular  stories  and  their  explanations. 

One  of  the  most  common  fallacies  pertains  to  the  darting  forked 
tongue  and  its  ability  to  sting  with  a  deadly  poison.  Some  people 
even  believe  that  it  is  this  forked  tongue  that  does  the  actual  in- 
jection of  poison.  In  reality,  this  tongue  is  a  highly  developed,  but 
entirely  harmless  sensory  organ. 

Another  story  that  has  been  told  many  times  is  that  of  the 
mother  rattlesnake  swallowing  her  young  when  danger  approaches 
and  permitting  them  to  come  out  again  when  the  danger  subsides. 
This  story  is  unfounded  in  that  the  parent  snake  shows  little  or  no 
motherly  instinct  after  the  young  are  born.  These  young  are  born 
fully  equipped  with  fangs  and  poison  glands  so  that  they  can  shift 
for  themselves.  Even  if  a  young  snake  were  voluntarily  introduced 
into  the   stomach   of  the   parent,   it   is   improbable   that   this   snake 


Copperhead — poisonous.     Note    hour-glass   markings 

— Pl,<,l<,    hii   Sehiiejt 


Pigmy     rattlesnake — poisonous.      Average     length     is 
3   inches.  ^PI,„to   h,j  Schaefer 


Above:    Southern    hog-nosed    snake.     Non-poisonous. 
Average  length — two  feet. 

— Photo  1)11  Dr.  \V<dlev  ilooie 

Below:    Hog-nosed   snake   in    bluffing    attitude,   with 
head   and   neck   flattened   and   spread. 

^Photo  bij  Jacl  Dcimid    ^    C.  Wild.  T^esources  Comm. 


All  snakes  having  round 
eye  pupil,  except  coral 
snake,  are  not  poisonous. 
This    is    chicken    snake. 


**\ 


With  the  exception  of 
coral  snake  (which  has 
round  pupil)  all  poisonous 
snakes  in  Louisiana  have 
a  slit  eye  pupil.  This  is  a 
copperhead. 


^.^■ 


All     photos    by     Jack     Dermid,     N.C.     Wild. 
Resources   Comm.,   unless   otherwise   credited. 


Snakes  literally  crawl  out  of  their  skins  at  periodic 
intervals.     Here    is  the  shed   skin   of   one. 
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could  survive  for  any  length  of  time  in 
the  gastric  and  digestive  juices,  which  are 
strong  enough  to  dissolve  even  feathers 
and  bones.  These  juices  would  be  unable 
to  distinguish  between  the  young  snake  and 
food.  This  myth  probably  had  its  origin 
when  someone  killed  and  cut  open  a  rattle- 
snake that  was  about  to  give  birth  to 
young.  Upon  seeing  the  live  and  fully  de- 
veloped small  snakes,  the  person  assumed 
these  unborn  snakes  had  been  swallowed. 
It  might  be  mentioned  here  that  not  all 
snakes  are  egg  layers  (oviparous),  as  a 
number  of  species  give  birth  to  their  young 
alive  (ovoviviparous).  All  of  the  Louisiana 
poisonous  snakes  are  in  this  latter  class, 
with  the  exception  of  the  coral  snake.  This 
swallowing  myth  is  not  limited  to  the 
rattlesnake,  but  is  also  applied  to  many 
other  species  of  snakes. 

Even  though  the  coachwhip  resembles 
a  whip,  there  are  no  grounds  for  reporting 
that  the  snake  beats  or  whips  victims, 
since  it  is  improbable  that  this  reptile 
would  be  able  to  use  its  body  in  this  man- 
ner. 

Then  there  are  the  stories  of  snakes 
stealing  milk  from  cows.  Even  if  a  snake 
developed  an  appetite  for  milk,  no  self- 
respecting  cow  could  tolerate  the  pain 
inflicted  by  the  sharp  rows  of  teeth  in  each 
jaw  when  the  snake  applied  the  necessary 
pressure  to  cause  the  flow  of  milk. 

There  are  no  grounds  for  the  story  of 
the  hoop  snakes  that  put  their  tails  in  their 
mouths  to  form  themselves  into  hoops  and 
roll  in  pursuit  of  their  "victim"  at  some 
incredible  speed. 

The  "puff  adder"  or  "spreading  viper," 
as  the  "hognose  snake"  is  sometime  called, 
is  not  the  deadly  creature  he  would  have 
you  believe.  From  this  snake's  habit  of 
forming  a  "hood"  and  hissing  very  loudly, 
such  stories  as  biting  as  deadly  as  a  cobra, 
and  blowing  or  spitting  poison,  have  been 
created.  Actually,  this  snake  is  harmless 
and  is  one  of  our  more  beneficial  snakes, 
and  if  his'  bluff  is  called,  he  will  usually 
feign  death  by  turning  over  on  his  back. 

Many  fabulous  speed  records  have  been 
applied  to  the  blue  racer.  It  has  been 
claimed  that  a  thoroughbred  race  horse 
would  come  out  second  best  in  a  race  with 
the    blue    racer.     Actually,    the    top    speed 


The  skull  of  a  rattlesnake  shows  the   regular  grasp- 
ing   teeth    as   well    as   the   two    hypodermic-like   fangs. 


timed  for  the  blue  racer  is  between  3  and 
4  miles  per  hour,  which  may  seem  much 
faster  when  a  person  thinks  he  is  being 
"chased"   by  the  snake. 

It  is  often  erroneously  believed  that  the 
striking  distance  of  poisonous  snakes  is 
several  times  the  body  length.  Actually, 
the  striking  distance  is  less  than  the  total 
length  of  its  body,  and  it  is  not  necessary 
for  the   snake   to   coil   before   each   strike. 

The  age  of  a  rattlesnake  is  not  deter- 
mined by  the  number  of  rattles  he  has,  as  is 
commonly  believed.  A  rattle  is  part  of  the 
snake's  skin,  which  is  almost  always  left 
attached  to  the  snake's  tail  when  the  skin 
is  shed.  Since  a  snake  sheds  from  2  to  5 
times  a  season,  depending  on  the  availabil- 
ity of  food  and  climatic  conditions,  no 
definite  age  pattern  can  be  determined  by 
this  method. 

A  story  that  probably  originated  in 
the  western  part  of  the  country  and  is 
widely  believed  in  our  State,  is  that  a 
snake  will  not  cross  a  horsehair  rope  be- 
cause of  the  coarse  fibers.  This  story  has 
been  disproved  many  times  in  the  field 
and  laboratory  by  having  a  snake  cross 
such  a  rope. 

One  of  our  most  docile  snakes,  the  horn- 
snake,  sometimes  called  the  mud  or  "sting- 
ing snake"  is  often  accused  of  possessing 
a  deadly  stinger  in  his  tail.  This  snake  is 
erroneously  thought  capable  of  inflicting  a 
painful  and  deadly  wound  with  this  stinger. 
This  story  is  probably  based  upon  the  habit 
of  the  snake  hiding  its  head  and  waving 
its  tail  in  a  striking  manner.  While  it  is 
not  equipped  with  any  poisonous  appara- 
tus, the  tail  does  possess  a  rather  sharp 
scale  at  the  tip  which  the  snake  will  press 
against  the  skin  of  anyone  handling  it, 
thereby  causing  the  handler  to  think  he 
has  been   stung. 

An  objection  that  is  usually  raised  about 
snakes  is  that  they  are  cold  and  slimy,  but 
in  reality  they  are  not.  The  slimy  appear- 
ance is  due  to  the  smooth,  glossy  scales. 
Their  skins  are  dry  because  snakes  have 
neither  sweat  or  mucous  glands. 

And  last  but  not  least  is  the  well  known 
fable  of  the  Glass  "snake."  This  story  is 
centered  around  an  animal  which  is  not  a 
snake  but  a  limbless  lizard.  This  lizard 
may  be  identified  by  the  presence  of  mov- 
able eye-lids  and  external  ears,  both  of 
which  are  absent  in  the  snakes.  According 
to  the  story,  this  "snake"  will  break  into 
numerous  pieces  when  dropped,  and,  if 
left  alone,  these  pieces  will  rejoin  and 
crawl  away.  In  actuality,  this  lizard  has  the 
ability  of  losing  its  tail  in  order  to  dis- 
tract any  enemy  which  may  be  chasing  it. 
However,  under  no  circumstances  will  this 
tail  rejoin  with  the  lizard's  body.  The 
lizard  is  compensated  for  this  loss  in  that 
it  is  capable  of  growing  a  new  tail. 

This  list  does  not  by  any  means  exhaust 
the  number  of  snake  myths.  While  many 
are  completely  groundless,  some  are  based 
on  facts  which  have  become  distorted  with 
the  passing  of  time. 

—THE  END 


The  cotto  n  mo  ut  h  moccasin  is 
characterized  by  a  short,  thick  body 
tapering  abruptly  to  a  slender,  short 
tail.  Note  the  triangular  shape  of 
the  head.  This  is  Louisiana's  most 
abundant  poisonous  snake,  and  aver- 
ages slightly  over  three  feet  in 
length. 

— Photo   hij  Dr.   Walter  Moore 


Compare  the  head  shape  of  this  common  water 
snake  (non-poisonous)  with  that  of  the  cottonmouth 
above. 


The  King  snake  belongs  to  the  non- 
poisonous  constrictor  group,  and  this  one  is 
shown  killing  a  white  mouse  by  constriction 
prior  to  swallowing  it. 


Various  sub-species  of  the  beautiful  pine 
snake  are  found  from  coast  to  coast.  The 
Louisiana  pine  snake  is  very  rare,  and  is 
found  only  in  the  vicinity  of  Rapides  parish. 
This  is  a  specimen  from  North  Carolina. 
They  are  not  poisonous  and  average  about 
five  feet    long. 


The  corn  snake  is  one  of 
the  most  beautifully  colored 
of  all  snakes.  It  is  non-poison- 
ous, averages  three  feet  in 
length,  and  is  easily  tamed  in 
captivity. 

— Photo  btj  Gresliam 


ABOUT  BUD  JACKSOS  ...  .4.  B.  Jack- 
son. Jr.  is  Field  Director  of  the  National 
Wildlife  Federation.  Once  you  have  been 
around  Bud  for  even  a  short  period  of 
time  you  will  not  forget  him.  His  is  indeed 
o  dynamic  personality.  You  are  immediately 
impressed  ivith  this  man's  tremendous  sin- 
cerity— icith  his  whole-hearted  belief  in  the 
necessity  for  wise  use  of  our  remaining 
natural  1'esources. 

Bud  is  more  than  this.  He  is  a  veteran 
newspaper-radio  man,  and  has  appeared  on 
numerous  national  hookups,  on  the  NBC 
news  commentary,  and  on  World  News 
Roundup.  He  helped  organize  the  Arkansas 
Basin  Flood  Control  Association,  serving 
as  its  first  executive  director.  He  has  been 
editor  and  associate  editor  for  several  na- 
tionally known  outdoor  magazines,  and  his 
writings  have  appeared  in  many  books  and 


magazines.  He  rvas  educated  as  a  public 
relations  specialist  at  the  University  of 
Missouri,  and  his  services  are  widely  in 
demand  as  a  speaker  on  conservation  topics 
(he  addressed  the  Louisiana  Wildlife  Fed- 
eration  convention  a  couple  years  ago). 
Bud  is  no  armchair  conservationist,  and  he 
enjoys  the  fruits  of  his  conservation  labors. 
He  has  hunted  and  fished  over  much  of  this 
continent,  and  two  of  his  deer  trophies  are 
listed  in  North  American  big  game  records 
as  among  the  largest  ever  taken. 

When  we  looked  around  for  an  author 
to  write  this  article  ive  had  no  choice  but 
to  ask  Bud  Jackson.  We  knew  he  would 
pull  no  punches  in  telling  us  his  ideas  on 
just  ivhat  part  in  the  state  ivildlife  picture 
a  sportsmen's  club  should  play.  He  didn't, 
and  here  it  is. 


Sportsmens 
The  Role  of   Clubs    Conseruatlo 


Does  the  responsibility  of  dictating  game 
and  fish  management  affairs  in  any  state 
devolve   upon   organized   sportsmen? 

Should  conservation  organizations  be  dis- 
couraged for  the  reason  that  many  tend 
to   become  pressure   groups? 

Do  politics  and  bad  management  always 
go     together? 

What  position  do  sportsmen's  organiza- 
tions properly  occupy  in  ^vildlife  manage- 
ment? 

These  questions  are  asked  me  daily  by 
sportsmen  from  coast  to  coast,  border  to 
border.  They  are  not  idle  but  searching- 
ones,  deserving  answer.  Each  reflects  a 
condition  existing  somewhere  in  America, 
possibly  even  in  Louisiana. 

The  truth  of  what  is  the  proper  place 
for  conservation  groups  lies  somewhere 
between  the  extreme  viewpoints  that  they 
should  run  things  and  that  they've  no 
excuse  for  existence.  The  best  assay  of 
an  organization's  worth  is  whether  it  dis- 
charges the  American  citizens'  moral  re- 
sponsibility.   Few    will    deny    that    in    this 


by 

Bud   Jackson 


country  we  have  created  through  the  fi'ee 
enterprise,  capitalistic  system,  the  finest 
civilization  of  modern  times.  Perfection 
can't  be  claimed  for  it,  its  imperfections 
being  obvious,  but  in  establishing  a  demo- 
cratic society  of  free  men,  we  have  built 
prodigiously  and,  in  most  instances,  well. 

Two  things  are  responsible.  One  is  that 
we  are,  by  any  standard,  a  moral  people. 
Second,  we  possess  the  most  incredibly 
wealthy  resource  backlog  remaining  on 
the  face  of  the  earth.  Preservation  of  these 
two  is  a  "must"  if  we  are  to  keep  our 
high  place.  We  must  maintain  integrity, 
honesty  and  morality  in  the  administration 
of  all  affairs;  we  must  maintain  intact  the 
resource  backlog  which  produces  all  our 
necessities   and   most   of   our   luxuries. 

There  are  those  who,  quibbling,  contend 
a  natural  resource  cannot  be  used  and  left 


intact.  That's  untrue.  Properly,  surplus 
production  of  any  resource  should  be  har- 
vested but  never  to  the  point  that  the 
resource's  productive  capacity  is  impaired. 

Since  time  began,  civilizations  have 
flourished  only  so  long  as  they  were  moral 
and  so  long  as  they  guarded  their  resources' 
productivity.  Human  history  is  filled  with 
stories  of  vanished  peoples  who  disap- 
peared either  because  lowering  standards 
of  conduct  left  them  morally  degenerate 
or  because  standards  of  living  fell  below 
the  minimum  as  abused  resources  proved 
unequal   to   the    task    of    sustaining   them. 

In  a  sense,  morality  and  resource  con- 
servation impinge  upon  each  other.  It  is 
as  unmoral  to  abuse  a  resource  to  the 
point  that  it  cannot  produce  as  it  is  to 
abuse  one's  self  to  the  same  point.  We 
often  speak  of  resources  as  being  "ours." 
Actually,  we're  but  their  momentary 
custodians.  Abuses  of  them  are  abuses  of 
other  persons,  as  compared  to  abuse  of 
self. 


The  task  of  those  who  serve  the  conser- 
vation movement  is  not  merely  one  of 
getting-  out  and  saving  a  stream,  building 
a  forest,  protecting  a  watershed,  encourag- 
ing a  species.  It's  a  job  of  education.  There 
are  too  few  in  conservation  to  do  the 
physical  job.  The  whole  American  people, 
particularly  those  having  direct  relation 
with  the  harvesting  of  resource  production, 
must  be  educated  to  the  point  of  recog- 
nizing the  iniquity  of  resource  abuses.  Too 
few  people  recognize  man's  mortality  with 
his  resources.  The  conservation  job  will 
not  be  done  until  the  average  citizen  be- 
comes convinced  that  without  conservation, 
our  civilization,  his  seed  and  spawn  with 
it,    must    perish. 

In  general,  the  state  sportsmen's 
organization  shares  the  responsibility  of 
convincing  him.  Its  raisotis  d'etre  might  be 
thus  described: 

1.  To  insist  on  creation  of  an  adequate 
set  of  laws  under  which  the  state's 
natural  resources  shall  be  administered 
to  the  end  that  the  interests  of  all 
people  are  served  and  that  surplus  pro- 
duction is  utilized  without  impairing 
any   resource's    productive    potential. 

2.  To  require  retention  of  qualified  person- 
nel to  administer  those  laws,  qualification 
being  partly  determined  by  their  willing- 
ness to  eliminate  partisan  politics,  play 
no  favorites,  deal  in  truth  and  cling 
undeviatingly  to  the  principle  of  har- 
vesting short  of  the  point  of  beginning 
depletion. 

3.  To  serve  as  buffer  between  those  laws 
and  that  personnel,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  exploitation-minded  interests, 
public  or  private,  or  even  the  unin- 
formed public,  on  the  other  hand,  pro- 
tecting against  perversion  of  resources 
to  selfish  advantage  by  any  man  or 
group. 

4.  To  conduct  a  continuing  intensive 
campaign  to  reduce  the  number  of  the 
uninformed  and  augment  the  number 
of  informed,  toward  the  end  that  all 
men  everywhere  shall  ultimately  rec- 
ognize the  degree  of  their  dependency 
upon  a  Viealthy  resource   economy. 

On  re-examination  of  these,  you'll  find 
nowhere  any  suggestion  that  any  con- 
servation group  shares  the  administrative 
responsibility.  For  none  does!  Theirs  is  the 
responsibility  of  guardianship,  of  assisting 
in  selecting  qualified  administrators,  then 
leaving  them  alone  to  work  without  hin- 
drance. If  administrators  display  ignorance 
or  dishonesty,  it  becomes  a  duty  to  re- 
place them,  but  it  never  has  been,  isn't 
now,  and  never  will  be  a  responsibility  of 
conservationists  to  dictate  to  management. 
Recognition  of  this  fact  is  imperative  if  a 
conservation  organization  is  to  avoid  the 
stigma  of  "pressure  group,"  frequently 
applied  and  all  too  frequently  apt. 

Often,  people  assume  that  because  they 
hunt  and  fish,  they  know  more  about 
managing  a  species  than  does  the  adminis- 
trator.  It's   admittedly  diflicult  to   look   in 


Wildlife  clubs  afford  an  opportunity  for 
sportsmen  to  get  together  in  good  fellowship. 
Here  are  two  scenes  from  the  Tallulah  fish 
fry   of    last   spring. 


the  eye  of  a  man  who  has  hunted  quail 
50  years  and  say  to  him: 

"You  don't  know  enough  about  quail  to 
know  what  constitutes  good  management!" 

Yet,  truly,  the  widest  experience  at 
hunting    birds    cannot    qualify    you    as    a 


quail  expert.  Hunting  is  indulged  in  a  few 
weeks  yearly.  Managing  a  quail  population 
is  a  365-day-per-year  job.  You  can't 
observe  them  during  quail  season  alone 
and  know  the  whole  truth  about  them. 
You  couldn't  know  it  if  you  observed  them 


The  Louisiana  Wildlife  Federation  rose  to  its  present  high  nationally- 
known  position  under  the  leadership  of  Charles  Bosch,  executive  secretary, 
and  Jerry  Besson,  president,  who  is  now  Vice-Chairman  of  the  Louisiana 
Wild   Life  &  Fisheries  Commission. 

— Photo  bii  Gresham 


daily  unless  you  knew  what  to  seek  and 
how  to  interpret  your  finding-s.  The  same 
applies  to  any  species. 

Frequently,  conservation  organizations 
will  recommend  bag  limits,  closed  seasons. 
Often,  such  recommendations  tend  toward 
reducing  seasons  and  limits,  restricting 
hunting  and  fishing  methods.  Such  self- 
denial  is  most  commendable  but  often 
ill-informed.  Let  management  decide  the 
situation  and  only  when  it's  unsure,  solicit 
suggestions  from  sources  usually  less  well- 
informed. 

The  casual  reader  may  see  in  this  some 
commentary  upon  Louisiana  affairs,  a  per- 
haps natural  but  wholly  incorrect  assump- 
tion— natural  because  of  its  appearance  in 
this  magazine,  incorrect  for  the  reason  that 
I'm  neither  well-informed  on  Louisiana 
affairs  nor  willing  to  comment  upon  them 
if  I  were.  I  cannot  judge  Louisiana's 
law,  not  having  seen  the  amendment  ap- 
proved by  your  electorate.  I  cannot 
appraise  your  administrators  because  I've 
not  observed  nor  become  acquainted  with 
more  than  a  handful  of  them. 

There  is  something  upon  which  I  can 
comment — the  degree  to  which  the  Louisi- 
ana Wildlife  Federation,  the  state's  fine 
affiliate  in  the  National  Wildlife  Feder- 
ation, has  fulfilled  points  three  and  four 
in  the  above  list. 

We  of  the  NWF  know  what  a  tremen- 
dous job  a  relatively  few  Louisianians  are 
doing  for  conservation  education  and  for 
freeing  management's  hands.  No  state  is 
the  cynosure  of  more  eyes  in  the  conserva- 
tion field  than  Louisiana  today.  Last  year, 
the  LWF's  efforts  won  for  it  the  National 
Federation  Bronze  Plaque  for  meritorious 
achievement,  an  annual  award  to  that  state 
conservation  organization  adjudged  to 
have  done  the  outstanding  all-around  job. 
Since  the  national  body  was  organized  as 
an  educational  medium,  you  may  properly 
assume  that  it  considers  an  active  educa- 
tional program  an  obligation  in  any  state 
organization. 

To  better  explain  the  award's  impor- 
tance, it  has  been  presented  but  five  times. 
Only    one    southern    state — Alabama — had 


previously  received  it.  Two  states  gener- 
ally conceded  to  have  top  wildlife  manage- 
ment setups — Missouri  and  Michigan — and 
a  third  (New  York)  widely  credited  with 
having  superb  conservation  education 
programs,  have  won  it.  The  LWF  is  keeping 
distinguished  company — the  Conservation 
Federation  of  Missouri,  the  Michigan  United 
Conservation  Clubs,  the  Alabama  Wildlife 
Federation,  the  New  York  State  Conserva- 
tion Council. 

Yet  an  optimum  conservation  job  isn't 
being  done,  even  in  Louisiana.  Why?  Be- 
cause there  are  still  too  many  people  to 
whom  "conservation"  means  hoarding 
instead  of  wisely  using,  because  too  many 
after  conceding  conservation  "is  a  good 
thing,"  refuse  to  translate  concession  into 
action.  Too  many  children  graduate  from 
Louisiana  schools  without  conceiving  the 
slimness  of  the  strand  separating  prosper- 
ity from  poverty.  (Proof?  Resource  abuses 
still  are  widely  practiced  in  Louisiana!) 
Finally,  too  many  self-styled  sportsmen 
refuse  to  support  conservation,  ignoring 
the  one  statewide  organization — the  LWF — 
which  has  best  promoted  it. 

My  old  Ozarks  hill-friend,  Minrod, 
expressed  it  admirably  once : 

"A  man  had  oughter  hev  th'  right  t'  be 
proud  of  his  enemies,  but  hit's  downright 
sinful  fer  him  t'  be  ashamed  of  his 
friends!" 

The  Louisianian  who  hasn't  joined  the 
fight  to  preserve  his  state's  resources  may 
be  a  fine  fellow,  but  he's  a  friend  of  whom 
to  be  ashamed.  Strong  words  perhaps, 
but  there's  not  time  to  speak  softly  when 
soil,  waters,  cover,  and  the  fish,  fowl  and 
beasts  living  in  and  around  them,  are  so 
endangered. 

There  isn't  time,  with  the  resource 
backlog  shrinking  steadily  from  misuse, 
with  the  population  daily  increasing  which 
that  backlog  must  support.  There  isn't  time 
when  one  finally  recognizes  that  resource 
depletion  means  exactly  the  same  thing 
to  man  that  it  means  to  wildlife — starva- 
tion ! 

There    isn't   time!    IS    THERE? 

—THE  END 


Wildlife  groups  help  promote  the  realization  of  the  need  for  adequate  fish  and  game 
administration  through  the  use  of  displays  such  as  this  one  constructed  by  the  Opelousas 
Wildlife    Association. 

—Photo  bii  Gresham 
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Bird  Census  Records  153  Species 

Have  you  ever  seen  a  bird  like  the  one 
above?  Probably  not  in  Louisiana,  since 
this  specimen  is  the  only  concrete  evidence 
of  the  species  ever  having  visited  the  Gulf 
region.  Audubon  did  make  a  vague  refer- 
ence to  one  in  the  Florida  keys  more  than  a 
hundred  years  ago.  It's  a  Kittiwake  (Rissa 
tridactyla),  an  oceanic  gull,  which  in  winter 
is  usually  found  far  from  land.  This  one 
was  taken  near  Cameron,  Louisiana,  on 
January  3,  after  being  seen  there  the  pre- 
vious day  during  the  annual  Christmas 
bird  census  in  that  area. 

Each  year  the  National  Audubon  Society 
sponsors  a  Christmas  bird  census,  which  in 
1952  was  participated  in  by  5,887  people  on 
456  individual  censuses  throughout  the  coun- 
try. Each  count  is  a  one-day  affair  and  is 
limited  to  an  area  with  a  diameter  of  15 
miles. 

One  of  several  Louisiana  censuses  held 
this  year  was  the  Cameron  count  on  January 
2,  and  the  17  people  who  made  the  count 
recorded  a  total  of  48,828  individual  birds 
representing  153  species.  They  worked  in 
11  separate  parties  and  logged  110  party 
hours  during  the  one  day.  They  covered 
340  party  miles— 98  on  foot,  153  by  car,  34 
by  boat,  and  75  by  plane — all  within  the 
15-mile  diameter  circle.  A  similar  census  in 
the  vicinity  of  Shreveport  netted  88  species, 
and  the  one  near  Baton  Rouge,  113  species, 
each  a  very  good  count  for  an  inland 
locality. 

The  total  of  153  species  in  southern  Loui- 
siana is  exceptional,  since  the  highest  count 
in  the  country  last  year  for  any  one  census 
was  151.  In  addition  to  the  collecting  of 
the  Kittiwake  mentioned  above,  this  year's 
census  turned  up  the  second  Eared  Grebe 
ever  recorded  in  Louisiana.  Louisiana  is 
abundantly  endowed  with  bird  life,  380 
species  having  been  recorded  here  down 
through  the  years.  This  is  more  than  half 
of  the  birds  occurring  in  North  America 
north  of  Mexico. 


Commercial    Fishing    Licenses 

When  ordering  commercial  fish- 
ing licenses  of  any  type,  please  give 
full  and  proper  address,  requests 
the  revenue  department  of  the  Loui- 
siana Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Com- 
mission. Currency  should  not  be 
sent  in  payment  of  permits.  Checks 
and  money  orders  are  preferred. 


Louisiana 

JUNIOR  WILDLIFE  CLUBS 


by  Charles  D.  Phillips,  Jr. 


1 


/  give  my  pledge  as  an  American  to  save 
and  faithfully  to  defend  from  waste  the 
natural  resources  of  my  country — its  soil 
and  minerals,  its  forests,  waters  and 
wildlife. 


In  order  to  visualize  realistically  the 
function  of  youth  education  in  the  overall 
program  of  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and 
Fisheries  Commission,  one  must  understand 
the  value,  as  well  as  the  limitations,  of  edu- 
cation itself.  Education  is  a  vital  part  of 
the  Commission's  program  and  is  certainly 
essential  to  its  success.  It  remains,  though, 
only  a  part  of  the  total  effort  of  the  Com- 
mission. It  cannot  accomplish  alone  all  of 
the  purposes  assigned  to  the  Commission — 
nor  could  any  other  division  do  so  by  itself. 
Each  division  has  an  essential  function  to 


perform.  The  proper  protection  and  conser- 
vation of  Louisiana's  fish  and  wildlife  can 
be  achieved  only  through  the  combined  ef- 
forts of  all  the  divisions. 

Enforcement  agents  must  be  maintained 
to  insure  obedience  to  our  conservation 
laws.  To  institute  those  laws  and  activities 
which  will  best  safeguard  our  wildlife  and 
fish,  scientifically-trained  persons  must  be 
maintained  to  make  us  aware  of  all  the 
factors  which  affect  them.  It  is  also  neces- 
sary that  we.  publicize  all  the  actions  of  the 
Commission,  because  the  public  has  a  right 


to  be  informed.  And  it  is  most  essential  to 
the  future  success  of  our  program  that  the 
youth  of  Louisiana  understand  the  neces- 
sity of  conserving  our  wildlife  resources. 
The  State  Department  of  Education  has 
wisely  included  in  the  elementary  school 
curricula  the  study  of  Louisiana's  natural 
resources.  Therefore,  every  elementary 
school  student  in  the  state  is  receiving  in- 
struction in  this  important  topic,  which  is 
certainly  a  desirable  circumstance.  It  is 
not,  however,  a  guarantee  that  the  instruc- 
tion will  be   uniformly  successful — that  is. 


Through  the  use  of  film  strips,  movies  and  lectures 
the  wonders  on  nature  and  the  need  for  conservation 
are  brought  home  to  the  members  of  the  Junior  Wild- 


life   Clubs.      Here     Phillips    prepares    to    show    movies 
to   a    club   at    Independence,    La. 

— Photo  itj  Blanchard 


that  every  student  will  absorb  the  informa- 
tion extended  him  in  the  desired  manner. 
Given  any  group  of  humans,  in  an  identical 
environment  and  an  identical  situation,  we 
would  find  as  many  different  reactions  as 
there  were  people.  Due  to  this  factor  of 
individual  reaction,  no  educational  program, 
no  matter  how  costly,  how  extensive  and 
thorough,  can  guarantee  100 'a   success. 

Would  a  revision  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education  curriculum  be  helpful? 
Our  interest  in  such  a  revision  would,  of 
course,  be  from  the  standpoint  of  wildlife 
conservation.  Such  a  revision  would  have 
to  be  undertaken  with  representatives  of 
forest,  water,  soil  and  mineral  conservation 
interests  as  well.  The  State  Department  of 
Education  handles  a  vast  field  of  subjects. 
Each  phase  of  education  would  have  to  be 
evaluated  carefully  and  space  allotted  ac- 
cordingly. This  would  be  a  tremendous  un- 
dertaking, and  the  hazard  of  individual 
reaction  to  instruction  renders  it  unfeasible. 
No  rearrangement  of  the  conservation  edu- 
cation program  could  assui-e  better  results 
than  those  of  its  predecessor. 

The  Education  and  Publicity  Division  of 
our  Commission  adds  materially  to  the 
present  school  curriculum.  Books,  pamphlets, 
and  information  on  our  wildlife  and  fish 
and  about  our  state's  conservation  eff'orts 
are  available  to  the  public,  and  the  division 
responds  to  between  150  and  200  letters 
received   from   elementarv   schools   students 


monthly.  Films  and  filmstrips  are  distrib- 
uted among  the  schools  free  of  charge.  Radio 
and  television  programs  keep  the  public 
conservation-conscious.  The  services  of  a 
lecturer  are  available  to  any  school  on 
lequest,  and  whenever  possible,  wildlife 
clubs  are  formed  in  the  various  schools  to 
accelerate  the  conservation  activities  of 
interested  youth. 

Of  all  the  services,  the  junior  wildlife 
club  appeal's  to  be  the  most  efl^ective  means 
of  teaching  conservation.  The  author  bases 
this  decision  on  personal  observations  in  this 
state  and  in  Kentucky,  and  on  information 
forwarded  to  us  from  other  states.  Prob- 
ably the  top  educational  program  in  the 
United  States  is  that  of  the  Kentucky  De- 
partment of  Fish  and  Wildlife  Resources, 
and  I  would  like  to  go  into  detail  about  it. 

I  was  dispatched  to  western  Kentucky 
last  April  by  Director  L.  D.  Young,  Jr.  to 
study  the  program  being  led  by  Ed  Adams, 
Director  of  Conservation  Education,  and 
to  decide  whether  or  not  it  would  be  suita- 
ble for  Louisiana.  During  the  time  I  was 
there,  eight  Junior  Club  Supervisors  worked 
under  Mr.  Adams,  meeting  monthly  during 
school  hours  with  more  than  five  hundred 
Junior  Conservation  Clubs.  At  all  monthly 
meetings  the  club  supervisors  presented  a 
program,  on  such  topics  as  mammals,  fish, 
reptiles,  food  and  cover,  firearm  safety,  etc. 
As  a  bait  to  draw  boys  into  the  clubs,  Mr. 
Adams  brought   the   study   of   the   rod   and 


gun   into   school.     Conservation   officers  as- 
sisted the  supervisors  in  arranging  oppor- 
tunities for  the  boys  to  compete  in  casting, 
firing,  and  moskeet  shooting.    While  these 
are    not    actually    conservation    activities,     I 
they  do  teach   safety,   and  they  also  bring     j 
boys  into  situations  where  they  may  engage     ' 
in,    and    learn,    conservation    activities.     I 
have  since  been  informed  that  seven  more 
Junior   Club    Supervisors   have   been   added 
to    this    work,    a    sure    indication    of    the 
popularity  and  success  of  this  type  of  pro- 
gram. 

In  addition  to  the  clubs,  the  Department  ! 
maintained  two  excellent  summer  conserva- 
tion camps.  Last  June  I  spent  some  time 
at  their  Camp  Currie,  which  was  operated 
by  a  fine  gentleman  and  sportsman,  Mr. 
Tom  Lewis.  For  a  small  fee  any  Junior 
Club  member  might  attend  summer  camp. 
There  were  only  two  required  subjects  at 
Camp  Currie — nature  study  and  fii-st  aid. 
Both  of  these  topics  were  taught  by  Mr. 
Tom  Fuller,  a  well-qualified  nature  student 
and  an  interesting  lecturer.  After  the  camp- 
ers had  completed  their  required  classes, 
they  could  engage  in  any  acti\'ity  they  chose. 
Swimming  and  life-saving  were  ably  in- 
structed by  Mr.  Douglas  Travis,  who  had 
a  marvelous  record  of  teaching  over  eighty 
percent  of  the  non-swimmers  to  swim.  Mr. 
Kelly  Hubbard  eff'ectively  taught  a  course 
in  motor  operation  and  repair  and  in- 
structed   campers    in    the    art    of    casting. 
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Other  sports  such  as  fishing,  boating,  rifle 
qualification,  and  archery  could  be  partici- 
pated in  by  choice. 

Observing  this  program,  it  is  not  difficult 
to  visualize  the  development  of  a  large 
group  of  conservation-minded  citizens  vifho 
will  some  day  wield  great  influence  for  con- 
servation in  their  state. 

It  must  be  admitted,  of  course,  that  such 
an  educational  program  does  not  reach 
every  school-age  youth  in  the  state.  With 
each  year's  eff'orts,  the  number  of  students 
contacted  will  be  greater.  The  students 
who  are  reached  by  such  a  program  are 
those  who  voluntarily  join  a  wildlife  club. 
They  do  so  because  they  have  become  in- 
terested in  wildlife  conservation.  It  is, 
therefore,  our  task  to  solicit  their  interest, 
and  in  order  to  do  so  we  must  supply  them 
with  literature  and  films  and — most  im- 
portant— trained  personnel.  Louisiana  has 
already  made  a  good  start  in  this  direction. 
In  our  Junior  Wildlife  Club  program, 
instead  of  using  the  rod  and  gun  to  draw 
students  into  the  organizations,  we  have 
utilized  the  inherent  natural  interest  of 
young  children  in  animals,  birds,  and  fish. 
To  widen  these  interests,  films  and  filmstrips 
have  been  used  extensively  along  with  our 
lectures.  By  replacing  the  study  of  the 
rod  and  gun  with  nature  study,  we  have 
found  that  girls  are  more  easily  included 
in  the  clubs.  All  time  devoted  to  club  work 
is  directed  at  the  main  objective — teaching 
conservation.  Instead  of  summer  camps  for 
club  membei-s,  we  may  substitute  field  trips. 
Visits  to  such  places  as  our  Wildlife  Mu- 
seum, Avery  Island,  fish  hatcheries,  and 
wildlife  refuges  would  be  pleasurable  as 
well  as  educational;  and  such  a  program 
would  be  much  less  expensive  than  the  in- 
stallation of  summer  camps.  The  matter 
is  at  this  time  still  under  consideration. 

Wildlife  Conservation   Clubs  are  already 
in  operation  in  the  following  schools: 

Albany  High  School 

Albany   (two  clubs) 
Baker  Elementary  School 

Baker 
Brusly  High  School 

Brusly 
Central  High  School 

Baton  Rouge 
Champ  Cooper  Elementary  School 

Ponchatoula  (two  clubs) 
Chesbrough  High  School 

Kentwood 
Crescent  Elementary  School 

Plaquemine 
Devall  Elementary  School 

Devall 
Doyle  High  School 

Doyle 
Dutchtown  High  School 

Dutchtown 
Fordoche  Elementary  School 

Fordoche 
French  Settlement  High  School 

French  Settlement 
Galvez  Elementary  School 

Port  Vincent 
Highland  Elementary  School 

Baton  Rouge 
Holden  High  School 

Holden 
Independence  Elementary  School 

Independence  (two  clubs) 
Innis  High  School 

Innis 
Kentwood  High  School 

Kentwood 
Live  Oak  High  School 

Denham  Springs 
Loranger  High  School 

Loranger 
Morganza  High  School 

Morganza 
Natalbany  Elementary  School 

Natalbany  (two  clubs) 


Arthur  Rozas  and  Charles 
Phillips  discuss  the  Junior  Wild- 
life Club  program.  Rozas  has  only 
recently  been  transferred  from 
the  Enforcement  Division  to  help 
with  the  organization  and  super- 
vision   of   these   clubs. 

—I'h„l„   h,i   (l,-,..h,n„ 


ntary  School 


Ponchatoula  High  School 

Ponchatoula 
Port  Allen  Elementary  School 

Port  Allen 
Pride  High  School 

Pride 
Roseland  Ele 

Roseland 
St.  Amant  High  School 

St.  Amant 
St.  Gabriel  Elementary  School 

St.  Gabriel 
Samstown  Elementary  School 

White  Castle 
Shady  Grove  High  School 

Maringouin 
Southdowns  Elementary  School 

Baton  Rouge 
Springfield  High  School 

Springfield 
Tickfaw  Ele.-nentary  School 

Tickfaw 
Walker  High  School 

Walker 
White  Castle  High  School 

White  Castle 
Woodlawn  Elementary  School 

Baton  Rouge 
Ziichary  Elementary  School 

Zacharv 


Mr.  Arthur  L.  Rozas  is  currently  organiz- 
ing clubs  in  Evangeline,  St.  Landry,  Lafa- 
yette, Allen,  and  Acadia  parishes.  Next 
September  the  Education  and  Publicity 
Division  plans  to  add  another  club  leader 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  state.  Our  ulti- 
mate goal  is  a  statewide  program. 

If  Louisiana's  natural  resources  are  not 
protected  from  waste,  the  economic  welfare 
of  every  resident  of  the  state  will  be  threat- 
ened. When  the  importance  of  this  fact  is 
understood  and  appreciated  by  our  youth, 
we  can  expect  our  future  citizens  to  have 
learned  the  meaning  of  conservation. 

—THE  END 


Through  the  efforts  of  our  youth  education  men  both 
boys  and  girls  learn  of  the  great  importance  of  our  natural 
resources. 

— Fhotu  by  BluHclmra 
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Percy  Viosca,  Jr.,  is  the  biologist  in  charge 
of  research  for  the  Commercial  Seafoods 
Division. 


Trawl  samples  are 
taken  in  Pontchartrain 
almost  every  week 
throughout  the  year. 


Dr.  Royal  Suttkus,  T  u  I  a  n  e  University, 
spearheads  the  research  being  done  by  that 
school  on  Lake  Pontchartrain  for  the  Com- 
mission. Here  he  measures  and  takes  scale 
samples    from    a    fish. 


Seine  samples  are  taken  at  permanently  established  stations  each 
month,  despite  any  adverse  weather.  This  round-the-calendar  check 
will  provide  information  on  which  to  base  the  fish  management  of  this 
body  of  water. 


Water  salinity  and  temperature 
are  being  taken  here  by  a  Tulane 
graduate  student.  More  than  200 
check  points  have  been  established 
in  Lake  Pontchartrain  for  gathering 
data. 

Dr.    R.    M.    Darnell    prepares    to 
take    plankton    sample. 


COMMERCIAL  SEAFOOD 
DIVISION 


By  Robert  Lee  Eddy,  Jr. 
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The  trawler  Anna  Inez  has  been 
equipped  for  research  and  exploratory 
fishing  throughout  the  Gulf.  An  intensive 
effort  will  be  made  to  determine  if  suffi- 
cient tuna  are  present  offshore  to  main- 
tain a  commercial  fishery  on  that  species. 


Chief  of  the  Commercial  Seafoods  Division  is  Robert  Lee 
Eddy.  Lee  attended  Tulane  University  and  is  a  native  of 
New  Orleans.  He  is  primarily  interested  in  "the  promotion 
of  the  seafoods  industry  in  the  interest  of  public  welfare 
without    damaging    the    resource." 


Tectum  "Ifowi  TOM  >dc^  cutd  ^i^&encc^.  (^ommc^^ioK 


PART  II 


Photos  by  Gresham 


The  Commercial  Seafoods  Division  of  the 
Louisiana  Wild  Life  &  Fisheries  Commis- 
sion is  now  going  into  its  second  year  of 
operation.  From  a  few  lines  of  cold  printed 
type  included  in  legislative  action  in  1950, 
the  division  after  12  short  months  has  pro- 
gressed to  a  point  where  it  is  functioning 
smoothly  and  efficiently  In  the  interests  of 
the  Commercial  fishermen  of  the  state. 

The  problem  of  organization  was  a  tre- 
mendous one  in  the  beginning,  and  required 
a  great  deal  of  thought,  research,  and  trial 
and  error  methods. 

The  first  problem  was  to  set  up  a  program 
which  would  carry  out  the  intent  of  the 
Legislature  in  creating  the  division.  On 
March  16,  1953  Robert  L.  Eddy,  Jr.,  Chief 
of  the  Commercial  Seafoods,  submitted  a 
report  to  the  Director  and  Board  of  Com- 
missioners outlining  the  plan  of  organiza- 
tion. The  main  theme  stressed  was  that  the 
function  of  the  Commercial  Seafoods  Divi- 
sion was  to  expand  the  present  knowledge 
of  the  Louisiana  Fisheries  and  assist,  as 
far  as  possible,  in  increasing  this  impor- 
tant natural  resource  of  the  state. 

It  was  immediately  apparent  that  the  fu- 
ture functions  of  the  Division  would  depend 
on  accurate  knowledge  of  the  fisheries  both 
here  at  home  and  abroad.  For  this  reason, 
the  Research  Section  was  included  in  the 
plan  of  organization.  It  is  the  responsibility 
of  this  section  to  gather  as  much  informa- 
tion as  possible  from  the  several  states,  and 
from  foregin  countries,  concerning  the  sea- 
food industry.  This  information  was  then 
carefully  edited  and  the  information  which 
might  be  applicable  to  the  Louisiana  Fish- 


eries abstracted  and  filed  for  immediate  and 
ready  reference.  This  section  has  now  a 
very  complete  file  of  fisheries  information 
and  the  facts  have  been  used  again  and 
again  by  individual  fishermen  and  by  other 
persons  associated  with  the  seafood  indus- 
try. 

In  addition  to  the  research  information, 
it  was  necessary  to  get  complete  and  ac- 
curate knowledge  of  the  waters  of  the  state 
from  a  scientific  and  biological  standpoint. 
For  this  reason  an  Ecological  Research 
Section  was  included  in  the  plan  of  organi- 
zation and  put  under  the  direction  of  Percy 
Viosca,  Jr.,  the  noted  geologist. 

It  was  also  decided  to  enlist  the  support 
and  cooperation  of  the  universities  of  the 
state.  As  a  result  of  many  conferences,  a 
cooperative  program  was  set  up  and  is 
presently  in  its  primary  stage  on  Lake 
Pontchartrain.  This  program  is  being  con- 
ducted by  the  Tulane  University,  with  a 
staff  of  investigators  headed  by  Dr.  Royal 
Suttkus  of  the  Department  of  Zoology.  Ad- 
ditional programs  are  being  prepared  for 
investigation  by  Louisiana  State  University 
and  other  educational  institutions  of  the 
state. 

The  purpose  behind  this  program  is  to 
obtain  accurate  scientific  information  about 
the  waters  of  our  coastal  areas  and  to  make 
a  complete  and  accurate  study  of  the  marine 
life,  water  productivity  and  other  factors 
which  would  enter  into  the  successful  ex- 
pansion of  the  fisheries  of  our  state. 

The  two  sections  thus  organized  were  in 
a  position  to  gather  accurate  scientific  in- 
formation.   The  next  problem  was  to  trans- 


late that  into  practical  value  for  the  men 
who  go  down  to  sea  in  ships  and  whose 
responsibility  it  is  to  contribute  to  the 
health  and  welfare  of  their  families. 

The  section  devoted  to  explorato'-y  fishing 
and  gear  development  was  the  next  logical 
step.  The  division  now  has  an  exploratory 
vessel,  the  ANNA  INEZ.  This  is  a  Biloxi 
type  trawler  29  net  tons,  57  ft.  overall.  The 
boat  has  been  used  in  a  practical  way,  fish- 
ing in  the  waters  of  the  Gulf  and  in  the 
states  of  Mississippi  and  Louisiana.  The 
boat  was  chosen  because  it  represented  a 
type  of  vessel  that  is  used  by  a  fisherman. 
It  has  served  as  a  laboratory  for  investi- 
gations being  conducted  by  Tulane  Univer- 
sity and  also  for  the  field  observations  made 
through  the  use  of  modern  electronic  meas- 
uring equipment. 

In  the  months  to  come  new  fishing  gear 
will  be  tried  and  tested  from  the  ANNA 
INEZ  in  practical  field  tests,  and  the  results 
of  these  tests  will  be  relayed  to  the  indus- 
try for  their  guidance. 

At  the  present  time  the  ANNA  INEZ  is 
equipped  with  a  Sperry  Loran  installation 
— used  for  accuracy  in  navigation.  An  auto- 
matic pilot  is  employed.  A  Raytheon  Fatho- 
meter is  installed,  and  the  results  of  these 
readings  are  being  relayed  to  the  Coast 
and  Geodetic  Survey  office  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

The  Commercial  Seafoods  Division  has 
worked  closely  with  the  U.  S.  Coast  Guard, 
U.  S.  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  office, 
U.  S.  Weather  Bureau  and  the  U.  S.  Engi- 
neers.    By    sharing    our    information    with 
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Alva  Hudson,  captain  of  th 
Anna  Inez,  checks  the  fatho 
meter,  an  electronic  depth 
measuring    instrument. 


Mrs.  R.  M.  Darnell  is  shown 
here  recording  data  in  the 
cabin  of  the  Anna  Inez.  She  is 
responsible  for  keeping  rec- 
ords of  the  work  being  done 
by  Tulane  on  Pontchartrain, 
and  has  charge  of  the  plank- 
ton studies.  She  has  a  masters 
degree  in  zoology  and  is  the 
wife    of    Dr.    Darnell. 


The  white  and  black  block  of  wood  being  lowered 
into  the  water  is  called  a  Secchi  disk,  and  is  used  for 
measuring  turbidity.  The  depth  at  which  it  disappears 
from  sight  gives  a  relative  indication  of  the  clarity 
of  the  water,  a  very  important  factor  in  the  growth 
of  fish -producing   plankton. 


For   work    in    inshore,   shallow 
Division    has   three   of  these 


them,  and  in  turn  receiving  their  observa- 
tions, we  have  avoided  time-wasting  dupli- 
cation of  effort  and  established  a  clearing 
house  for  accurate  data  of  Louisiana  waters. 

An  installation  formerly  maintained  by 
the  U.  S.  Coast  Guard  was  acquired  by  the 
Division,  at  no  cost  to  the  State  of  Louisi- 
ana, at  Sabine  Pass.  This  installation  will 
serve  as  a  port  of  entry  to  collect  severance 
taxes. 

When  the  program  was  adopted  and  the 
first  faltering  steps  taken,  it  developed  that 
we  might  obtain  the  services  of  leading 
marine  biologists  and  fishery  scientists  as 
an  Advisory  Council.  Letters  were  written 
to  six  leading  authorities  in  the  field  of 
fishery  science,  inviting  them  to  act  on  such 
a  committee.  They  all  accepted  the  invita- 
tion. The  first  meeting  of  this  Advisory 
Council  was  held  in  New  Orleans  in  June 
195-3,  and  the  entire  program  of  the  Com- 
mL-icial  Seafoods  Division  was  discussed  in 
detail,  and  their  recommendations  were  pre- 
sented to  llie  Board  of  Commissioners.  The 
Council  unanimously  agreed  that  the  pro- 
posed program  of  the  Seafood  Division 
woiild  be  of  immense  benefit  to  the  fisheries 


of  the  State  of  Louisiana.  The  six  gentle- 
men will  meet  once  a  year  at  no  consulting 
cost  to  the  state  and  discuss  the  work  of 
the  Division  in  the  preceding  year  and 
suggest  methods  to  be  utilized  in  the  year 
to  follow.  Monthly  reports  are  submitted  to 
this  Advisory  Council,  and  a  continuous  cor- 
respondence is  maintained  throughout  the 
year  so  that  they  are  thoroughly  familiar 
with  what  is  being  done  by  the  Ecological 
Section  and  its  investigations. 

When  all  this  information,  obtained  from 
several  sources,  had  been  gathered  togethei', 
it  was  necessary  to  prepare  the  results  and 
present  them  to  the  industry.  For  this 
reason  an  Industrial  Services  Section  was 
created,  whose  responsibility  it  is  to  present 
all  of  these  facts  and  new  methods  to  the 
industry.  The  use  of  radio  was  immediately 
employed  and  a  weekly  program  has  been 
presented  every  Thursday  evening  over 
New  Orleans  station  WJMR. 

The  issuing  of  a  complete  State  Directory 
of  Fish  Dealers  was  sent  to  the  industry 
within  the  State  and  to  other  parts  of  the 
United  States.  This  Directory  was  complete 
in  every  detail  and  will  result  in  advertis- 


(aters,   and   for   contact 
speedy    Lyman    boats. 


ing  the  seafood  industry  of  Louisiana  all 
over  the  country. 

Finally,  a  Monthly  Bulletin  will  be  issued 
to  members  of  the  industry,  outlining  the 
work  of  the  division  in  its  relation  to  the 
fisheries. 

It  is  expected  that  in  the  year  to  come 
the  Commercial  Seafoods  Division  will  give 
increasing  service  to  the  seafood  industry. 
For  the  first  year  it  has  been  a  challenge  to 
decide  what  would  be  the  best  and  most 
efficient  method  to  follow.  From  this  point 
on  the  industry  itself  can  make  its  demands 
on  the  Division  and  everything  possible  will 
be  done  to  obtain  facts  and  relay  them  to 
the  fisheries. 


PERSONNEL  OF 

THE  COMMERCIAL  SEAFOODS 

DIVISION 

Chief:  Robert  L.  Eddy,  Jr. 
Industrial  Services:  Charles  A.  Mur- 
phy. 
Biologist:  Percy  Viosca,  Jr. 
Ty})ist-Clerk  II:  Joseph  Hogan 
Fishery  Specialist:  Alver  Hudson 
Deck  Hand:  Rene  Bertonier 

—THE  END 
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Pompano  from 
Platform  to  Platter 


by  jan  Sebastian 


Prom  his  appearance,  it  is  obvious  that  the  pompano  be- 
longs to  the  jackfish  family.  There  the  resemblance  ends.  There 
is  no  worse  fish  for  eating  than  the  Jack  Crevalle;  none  finer 
than  the  pompano.  But  a  simmering  pot  of  pompano  is  a 
"jackpot"  with  our  friends,  nonetheless. 

Any  food  loving  tourist  who  has  ever  wandered  about  the 
French  Quarter  knows  about  "pompano  en  papillotes."  Truly 
this  is  a  remarkable  creation  but,  for  one  of  my  ilk,  too  in- 
volved for  home  doing.  One  of  my  friends  (who  can  jes' 
nacherly  beat  the  man  who  killed  himself  cooking  seafood) 
joined  forces  with  me  once  when  we  decided  that  we  would 
have  pompano  after  the  manner  of  the  Vieux  Carre  chefs.  We 
were  going  to  give  'em  the  works  with  the  pompano,  the  rich 


sauce,  the  crabmeat  all  tucked  neatly  into  the  bag  for  the 
baking.  Four  terrific  hours  later,  we  did  just  that.  The  results 
were  wonderful,  if  I  do  say  so  myself.  However,  our  families 
nearly  starved  to  death  waiting. 

This  experience  forced  me  to  action  more  in  keeping  with 
my  lazy  nature.  With  an  abundant  supply  of  pompano  in  the 
wintertime  and  an  abundant  supply  of  friends  from  "inland," 
we  needed  an  easier  technique  at  our  house.  First  of  all  the 
parchment  bags  had  to  go;  then  away  with  picking  crabmeat. 
A  good  rich  sauce — that  could  stay,  and  the  mushrooms  we 
had  to  keep. 

Now  we  have  our  own  specialty  of  the  house  that  can  be 
all  ready  before  the  guests  arrive.    Actually  it's  better  if  pre- 


Rusty  Hill,  and  the  author's  husband,  Charter  Boat 
Captain  Charles  Sebastian,  display  a  nice  catch  of 
pompano. 
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Mister  Pompano   himself.   In   oi 


out  of  a  bag  he's  the  epicure's  delight. 

— Photo  \nj  a> 


pared  early  in  the  day.  Reheating  it  after 
the  fish  have  marinated  all  day  in  the 
mushroom  sauce  seems  to  enhance  the 
flavor.  We  call  our  dish  "pompano  sans 
papillotes" — sans  a  lot  of  work  too. 

At  the  chopping  block  cut  up  one  bunch 
of  green  onions — tops  and  all,  tvi^o  bell 
peppers,  celery  for  at  least  two  cups  with 
some  leaves  included,  enough  garlic  to 
make  two  tablespoons,  and  a  handful  of 
parsley.  In  a  Dutch  oven,  melt  one-fourth 
pound  butter  to  saute  the  chopped  vege- 
tables in  until  soft,  not  brown.  Add  one 
can  of  prepared  consomme  soup  and  one 
can  of  water,  as  directed  on  the  label. 
Next  combine  a  can  of  cream  of  mush- 
room soup  with  a  can  of  water  as  directed 
so  that  the  mixture  will  be  smooth.  Add 
to  the  kettle.  Extra  mushrooms  are  a  good 
idea,  if  the  budget  can  stand  it.  Stems  and 
pieces  are  just  as  effective  as  the  button 
mushrooms  and  are  less  expensive. 

The  result  is  a  very  rich  sauce  which 
is   to   be   seasoned   to   taste   with   salt   and 


pepper.  Add  a  tablespoon  of  Worcester- 
shire sauce,  tabasco  to  taste,  paprika  for 
color.  Simmer  this  thick,  rich  concoction 
about  fifteen  minutes.  Toward  the  end  of 
the  simmering  time,  add  one-fourth  cup 
of   sherry. 

Now  add  as  many  cleaned  and  salted 
pompano  as  will  fit  into  the  pot  and  be 
covered  by  the  liquid.  Cover  with  a  tight 
lid  and  let  the  whole  works  simmer  to- 
gether very  slowly  until  the  fish  are  well 
done.  They  should  be  thoroughly  cooked, 
but  don't  cook  them  until  the  flesh  falls 
from  the  bones.  You'll  look  like  Messie 
Bessie  trying  to  serve  them. 

By  far  the  most  satisfying  seafood- 
serving  evening  we  ever  spent  was  during 
Christmas  week  in  1950.  We  took  enough 
pompano  with  us  to  Oklahoma  to  feed  a 
reunion  of  our  college  chums.  These  fish- 
hungry,  dryland  schoolmates  agreed  that 
our  calorie-loaded  pot  of  pompano  is  pure 
joy  on  a  brisk  winter's  eve! 

—THE  END 


Around  the  drilling  platforms  off  Grand  Isle  fantastic  catches  of  pompano 
are  almost   routine   in  winter  and  early  spring. 

— Photo  by  Gresham 


SPORTSMEN'S  CALENDAR 

FOR  FEBRUARY  AND  MARCH 

BEAR:   Closed  season. 

COOTS:  Closed  season. 

DEER:   Closed  in  all  parishes. 

DOVES:   Closed  season. 

DUCKS:  Closed  season. 

FISH:  NO    closed    season.     Do    you    have 

your  1954  license? 
GEESE:  Closed  season. 
QUAIL:   Closes  February  10.  Limits:  10  per 

day;  20  in  possession;  80  per  season. 
RABBITS:  Closes  February  15.    Limits:  5 

per  day;  10  in  possession. 
SNIPE:   Closed  season. 
SQUIRRELS:   Closed  season. 
WOODCOCK:  Closed  season. 

Note  to  club  members:  If  you  would 
like  your  special  club  events,  such  as  your 
annual  fish  fry,  fishing  rodeo,  field  trial, 
shooting  match,  and  so  forth,  listed  in 
Sportsmen's  Calendar,  let  US  know  at  least 
six  weeks  in  advance. 


HELLO  HUNTER— HOW  DID 
YOU  DO  THIS  YEAR?  , 

Naturally  we  are  always  inter- 
ested in  how  the  hunting  turns  out 
for  each  individual  hunter  but  par- 
ticularly at  this  time  we  really  need  ) 
to  know  just  how  successful  our 
Louisiana  hunters  were  during  the 
1953-54  season.  The  Pittman-Rob- 
ertson  Section  of  the  Fish  and  Game 
Division  has  a  research  project 
started  entitled  "A  Statistical  Sur- 
vey of  Game  and  Fish  Harvest  and 
Management  Data."  Sounds  like 
quite  a  mouthful,  doesn't  it?  All  it 
means  is  that,  by  use  of  a  mailed  , 
questionnaire  sent  to  one  out  of 
every  ten  Louisiana  hunting  license 
holders,  we  will  be  able  to  secure 
some  very  important  information 
concerning  daily  and  seasonal  kill 
for  all  kinds  of  game.  We  will  also 
find  out  how  long  the  average  hunt- 
er spends  in  the  woods  for  each 
squirrel,  etc.  Our  information  will 
be  broken  down  by  parishes  so  that 
we  can  see  exactly  w^here  our  game 
management  work  will  be  most 
needed. 

It  will  be  impossible  for  us  to  do 
this  work  without  the  cooperation 
of  the  hunters  and  sportsmen  of 
Louisiana,  and  that  means  YOU. 
We  realize  that  it  will  take  a  few 
minutes  and  some  thinking  back  to 
answer  this  questionnaire,  but  you 
will  be  doing  a  job  that  will  be  of 
great  help  to  the  work  of  the 
Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries 
Commission  in  providing  you  with 
more  and  better  hunting  as  time 
goes  on.  If  you  get  one  of  these 
questionnaires,  by  all  means  answer 
it  and  encourage  your  friends  to  do 
likewise.  The  information  will  be 
written  up  and  will  be  made  avail- 
able to  those  interested.  We  antici- 
pate and  appreciate  your  coopera- 
tion in  this  important  job. 
Charles  R.  Shaw 
Project  Leader  FW  1-R    . 


Louisiana  Game  and  Fish  Laav  Convictions 

FOR  1952  AND  1953 

Type  of  Violation                                                                                                                             1952  1953 

Angling  without  license 68  1121 

Commercial  fishing  without  license 19  107 

Selling  fish  without  license 5  36 

Electrocution   of   fish 52  54 

Trawling  without  license 18  33 

Trawling   at    night 27  8 

Trawling   in   closed   waters 120  161 

Possession  of  undersize   fish 46  182 

Possession  of  over  legal  limit  of  game  fish 38  41 

Possession  of  game  fish  for  sale 10  18 

Possession   of  undersize   shrimp 35  107 

Possession   of   undersize   crabs 5  14 

Possession  of  migratory  wild  fowls  out  of  season 2  16 

Possession  of  undersize  frogs 2 

Possession  of  over  limit  fowls  out  of  season 1  9 

Possession  of  illegal  deer  meat 2  7 

Hunting  migratory  water  fowl  illegal  hours 95  25 

Hunting  migratory   water  fowl  closed  season 34  53 

Hunting  migratory  water  fowl  without  duck  stamp 12  8 

Hunting  migratory  waterfowl  in  baited  pond 3 

Hunting  on   State  preserves 25  56 

Hunting   without   license 67  192 

Hunting   at   night 204  368 

Hunting  with  unplugged  gun 34  107 

Hunting  quail   in  closed  season 4  6 

Hunting  squirrels  in   closed  season 140  235 

Hunting  squirrels — over  the  limit 16 

Hunting  dove   in   closed   season 26  54 

Hunting  deer  in  closed  season 76  84 

Hunting  and  killing  doe  deer  in  closed  season 39  8 

Hunting   deer  in  closed  parish 11  4 

Hunting  frogs  in  closed  season 20  23 

Killing  deer  with  horns  less  than  three  inches 13  1 

Hunting  rabbits  in  closed  season 25  59 

Hunting  turkeys  in  closed  season 2 

Hunting  snipe  in  closed  season 1 

Hunting  grobeck  in  closed  season 39 

Hunting   crane   in   closed   season 2 

Hunting  egrets  in   closed  season 2  1 

Fishing  game  fish  with  illegal  tackle 40  96 

Fishing  commercial  fish  with  illegal  tackle 10  97 

Fishing  non-resident  license 110 

Fishing  with   explosives 1 

Fishing  on  state  preserve 3  2 

Hunting  fur-bearing  animals  with  light  and  gun 28  40 

Hunting  from  power  boat 18  10 

Hunting  robins  in  closed  season 11 

Hunting  woodcock  in  closed  season 3  2 

Hunting  frogs  with  gun 2  2 

Hunting  woodcock  illegal  hours 1 

Trapping  without  license 2  16 

Trapping  out  of  season 1  17 

Trapping  on  state  preserve 

Camping  on  Refuge 3 

Buying   fur   without   license 2 

Buying   illegal   fur 

Poisoning  Fish  5  6 

Pollution  of   stream 2 

Blocking   of    stream 3  56 

Taking  oysters  from  polluted  area 6 

Transporting  fish  out  of  state _ 1 

Attempted  murder  and  aggravated  assault 3 

Shooting  fish   with   light  and  gun 4 

Taking  fish  with  bow  and  arrow 3 

Catching  lizards  at  night  with  light 3 

Camping  without  permit _ H 

TOTALS 1433  3755 
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CONVICTIONS  FOR  1953 
by   Parish 

Parish  Number 

Acadia 28 

Allen    13 

Ascension    m 

Assumption     27 

Avoyelles     94 

Beauregard     34 

Bienville    32 

Bossier     62 

Caddo     119 

Calcasieu     75 

Caldwell     26 

Cameron    49 

Catahoula    44 

Claiborne     14 

Concordia    82 

DeSoto     15 

East  Baton  Rouge 28 

East   Carroll    58 

East  Feliciana   8 

Evangeline    55 

Franklin  41 

Grant    49 

Iberia     92 

Iberville    45 

Jackson  6 

Jefferson   9g 

Jefferson  Davis 20 

Lafayette    34 

Lafourche 68 

LaSalle   50 

Lincoln    4 

Livingston    82 

Madi!=on    67 

Morehouse    86 

Natchitoches    178 

Orleans   126 

Ouachita 70 

Plaquemines 99 

Pointe  Coupee  104 

Rapides 117 

Red  River 26 

Richland   4q 

Sabine  13 

St.  Bernard   83 

St.  Charles 129 

St.  Helena    9 

.St.  James   45 

St.  John  the  Baptist 66 

St.  Landry 109 

St.  Martin    95 

St.   Mary    32 

St.  Tammany 121 

Tangipahoa    131 

Tensas     34 

Terrebonne 123 

Union    31 

Vermilion    30 

Vernon    39 

Washington    61 

Webster     2  4 

West  Baton  Rouge 19 

West  Carroll   9 

West  Feliciana   9 

Winn   36 

TOTAL    3755 


Mats  of  water  hyacinths  can  cause  entire  lakes  to  become  useless  to  the   public.    This   view   is  of    University    Lake   in 
Baton    Rouge   before  spraying   operations.  — Photo  by  E.  Morgan 


Water  Hyacinth 


The  November  issue  of  the  CONSERVA- 
TIONIST carried  an  article  by  Don  Geagan, 

our  Biologist  on  water  hyacinth  control,  in 
which  he  told  you  something  of  the  history 
of  this  plant  in  this  country  and  methods 
used  in  combatting  it.  Here,  an  attempt 
will  be  m;'.de  toward  further  enlightenment 
about  this  problem,  as  well  as  our  hopes 
and  desires  for  future  activity  against  it. 

Many  papers  and  treatises  have  been 
written  about  this  aquatic  plant,  which  has 
been  pegged  by  a  well  known  Louisiana  Fish 
and  Game  expert  as  our  "Beautiful  Men- 
ace." (Maj.  James  Brown,  "La.  Conserva- 
tionist," March,  1949).  It  is  truly  beauti- 
ful. Viewing  an  expanse  of  several  acres 
of  blossoms  is  sufficient  to  bring  oohs  and 
ahs  from  anyone  who  has  only  a  small 
amount  of  appreciation  for  things  beautiful. 
However,  we  feel  it  would  be  necessary  to 
coin  a  much  stronger  word  than  "menace" 
to  express  the  extent  of  losses  and  damages 
caused  by  the  water  hyacinth  to  our  wild- 
life and  fisheries,  as  well  as  economic  re- 
sources in  Louisiana. 

"The  federal  government  of  the  United 
States  in  consultation  with  state  agencies 
has  conservatively  estimated  that  the  water 
hyacinth  costs,  in  the  State  of  Louisiana 
alone,    a    loss    of    between    sixty-five    and 


seventy-five  million  dollars  every  year." 
(Second  Biennial  Report,  Dep't  of  Wild 
Life  and  Fisheries,  1946-47,  p.  66.)  We 
have  seen  other  estimates  of  the  amount  of 
loss  and  damage  wrought  by  this  aquatic 
pest,  but  none  we  have  seen  have  been  be- 
low fifteen  millions.  There  is  sufficient  evi- 
dence to  cause  us  to  believe  that  the  cor- 
rect figure  representing-  this  loss  and  dam- 
age lies  somewhere  between  these  estimates. 
But  let  us  assume  that  the  low  estimate  of 
fifteen  millions  annually  is  three  times  the 
actual  figure.  Then  we  have  a  figure  of  five 
millions  annual  loss  and  damage,  which  is 
too  large  for  us  to  allow  to  continue  when 
we  consider  the  relatively  small  amount  of 
money  and  efltort  needed  to  bring  this  pest 
under  control.  Appropriations  made  by 
our  legislature  in  the  past  have  ranged 
downward  from  8200,000  in  1946  to  our 
present  meager  stipend  of  850,000  annually. 
Since  the  appropriation  of  8200,000  in 
1946,  the  total  amount  spent  on  water  hya- 
cinth control  has  amounted  to  8198,890.69, 
which  figure  includes  the  amount  to  be 
spent  by  the  end  of  the  current  fiscal  year. 
Much  of  the  8200,000  was  spent  on  research 
work  to  determine  the  best  methods  to  use 
in  hyacinth  control.  Surely  this  money  can- 
not be  considered  lost,  because  we  feel  that 


from  its  expenditure  we  have  arrived  at 
the  most  efficient  method  of  controlling  this 
plant  pest.  The  money  spent  on  this  prob- 
lem since  this  initial  appropriation  has 
brought  about  most  excellent  results.  By 
the  end  of  the  current  fiscal  year,  we  will 
have  all  waters  north  of  Alexandria,  as  well 
as  those  in  Avoyelles  Parish  and  that  por- 
tion of  St.  Landry  Parish  in  the  vicinity  of 
Krotz  Springs,  under  control.  A  constant 
maintenance  patrol  program  MUST  be  car- 
ried on  or  we  will  have  spent  this  money 
in  vain. 

From  July  1, 1952  until  February  2,  1953, 
there  was  very  little  activity  noticed  from 
the  water  hyacinth  control  section.  On  Feb- 
ruary 2,  1953  we  started  out  with  five 
barges,  each  manned  by  two  men.  On  April 
16,  1953,  we  added  two  more  barges,  each 
manned  by  two  men,  making  a  total  of 
seven  barges  engaged  in  this  work  from 
that  date  until  November  16,  1953,  at  which 
time  it  was  found  necessary  to  temporarily 
suspend  the  activities  of  two  barges  because 
of  the  lack  of  funds.  We  hope  these  barges 
can  be  reactivated  at  some  date  before  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year. 

Of  the  sixty-four  parishes  of  our  State, 
we  feel  that  not  one  of  them  is  entirely 
free   of  the  possibilities  of  water  hyacinth 
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infestation  of  its  bodies  of  water.  In  more 
than  half  of  the  parishes,  this  problem  is 
past  the  acute  stage,  and,  if  left  alone,  or 
if  the  tempo  of  our  present  efforts  in  fight- 
ing them  is  not  increased  manifold,  we  may 
just  as  well  resign  ourselves  to  the  fact  that 
our  fresh-water  fisheries  and  waterfowl 
habitats  will  eventually  be  destroyed. 

Our  storehouse  of  knowledge  of  how  to 
bring  the  water  hyacinth  under  control, 
gained  from  research  and  experience  since 
the  middle  forties,  is  now  sufi'iciently  large 
to  warrant  the  inauguration  of  an  all-out 
effort  toward  that  end.  This  must  be  an 
all-out  and  concerted  effort  because  of  the 
three-fold  methods  of  propagation  and  mul- 
tiplication peculiar  to  this  plant — by  its 
seeds,  runners  and  bulbs.  It  will  not  suffice 
to  any  great  advantage  to  keep  on  attempt- 
ing to  control  the  water  hyacinth  by  work- 
ing along  a  line  parallel  to  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  State,  proceeding  south- 
ward each  year  with  such  limited  means 
as  we  have  been  allowed  in  the  past.  THE 
BLOW  OR  BLOWS  MUST  BE  STRUCK 
IN  ALL  SECTIONS  OF  THE  STATE 
SIMULTANEOUSLY,  WITH  A  CON- 
TINUOUS FOLLOW-UP  OF  PATROL 
MAINTENANCE  !  ! 

In  carrying  out  such  a  program,  we  sug- 
gest the  State  be  divided  into  several  dis- 
tricts, so  arranged  as  to  take  into  account 


the  concentration  of  water  hyacinths  there- 
in. A  permanent  crew  or  crews  should  be 
assigned  to  each  district,  composed  of  per- 
sonnel who  are  residents  of  the  district  to 
which  they  are  assigned,  and  furnished  with 
sufficient  equipment  to  accomplish  a  thor- 
ough job.  A  cursory  study  of  the  statewide 
concentration  of  water  hyacinths  leads  to 
the  conclusion  that  ten  districts  should  be 
set  up. 

EQUIPMENT:  Small  steel  barges,  simi- 
lar to  the  ones  now  in  use,  but  fitted  with  a 
power  unit  for  propulsion  of  approximately 
100  horse  power,  instead  of  the  five  horse- 
power outboard  motor  now  in  use.  This  will 
greatly  speed  up  the  operation  and  cut 
down  its  cost,  because  one  man  can  operate 
this  type  barge  and  do  the  spraying  which 
now  requires  two  men.  We  have  definitely 
established  the  fact  that  high-pressure 
spraying  equipment,  (three  to  four  hundred 
pounds  per  square  inch)  is  not  necessary 
for  our  type  of  spraying  operations.  In  fact, 
this  high  pressure  causes  a  great  amount 
of  the  chemical  to  be  dispersed  in  the  form 
of  fog  which  is  carried,  by  the  slightest 
breeze,  away  from  the  hyacinths  and  greatly 
increases  the  chances  of  killing  growing- 
vegetation  and  field-crops  elsewhere.  There- 
fore, by  the  use  of  much  lighter  spray 
equipment  which  will  produce  a  nozzle 
pressure  of  approximately  75  p.s.i.  we  will 


be  able  to  compensate  for  the  additional 
weight  required  to  obtain  the  higher  horse 
power  propulsion  of  the  barges,  and,  at  the 
same  time  reduce  to  a  minimum  the  chances 
of  damaging  growing  farm  crops  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  the  operation.  Such 
barges  are  necessary  in  order  to  strike  the 
initial  blow  in  each  district  where  there  are 
large  areas  of  tightly  mattsd  water  hya- 
cinths. 

For  maintenance  patrol  work,  after  the 
hyacinth  mats  have  died  and  sunk  from  the 
initial  spraying,  each  crew  should  have  a 
small,  light  spray  outfit  which  can  be  op- 
erated by  one  man  from  a  skiff.  This  follow- 
up  is  as  necessary  and  important  as  the 
initial  spraying  and  must  be  just  as  dili- 
gently carried  out.  The  cost  of  such  an  out- 
fit can  be  held  below  seventy-five  dollars, 
(exclusive  of  the  cost  of  the  skiff)  and  is 
recommended  for  use  by  individual  or  club 
owners  of  hyacinth-infested  waters  where 
they  are  growing  along  the  edges  and  not 
tightly  matted.  This  equipment  consists  of 
a  small  Jabsco,  or  similar,  pump  mounted 
with  a  one  and  one-half  horsepower  air 
cooled  motor  (see  cut),  with  an  intake  hose 
to  draw  the  chemical  from  a  barrel.  The 
nozzle  should  be  of  the  trigger  type  in 
order  to  enable  the  operator  to  shoot  the 
chemical  only  when  and  where  desired,  thus 
(concluded  on  page  20) 


Control 


by  Pete  Dutton 

Superintendent,  Water  Hyacinth  Control 


Top  photo  shows  spraying  by  helicopter  in 
Bonnet  Carre  Spillway.  Bottom  shows  same 
area  seven  weeks  later  with  gOCJ  of  the  area 
cleared. 

Insliliite    for 

N.  r. 


This  portable  unit  is  light,  inexpensive,  and  efficient.  It  is  ideal  for 
mop-up  operations  and  for  use  by  wildlife  clubs  or  other  groups  in 
controlling   local   infestations  of  hyacinths. 

— Photo  by  Shncjo- 
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December  22,   1953  Meeting 

For  the  third  time  of  the  year,  the  seven-member  Wild 
Life  and  Fisheries  Commission  convened  outside  of_  'New 
Orleans,  headquarters  for  the  state  agency.  The  Commission, 
director  and  representatives  of  the  board  were  guests  of  the 
Jennings  Chamber  of  Commerce  December  21  and  22. 

Chairman  A.  C.  Glassell  announced  that  J.  W.  Doxey  of 
Cameron  had  been  reappointed  by  Governor  Robert  F.  Kennon 
to  succeed  himself  as  a  member  of  the  Commission  for  a 
period  of  six  years,  beginning  December  10,  1953. 

Reelected  as  officials  were  Chairman  Glassell  and  Vice- 
Chairman  J.  J.  Besson  of  Baton  Rouge.  Mr.  Glassell's  home 
is  in  Shreveport. 

Lewis  Nichols  was  retained  as  consulting  geologist  for 
the  Rockefeller  expansion  program  on  Rockefeller  Refuge  at 
Grand  Chenier  at  a  salary  of  $300  per  month. 

Following  a  recommendation  by  George  Moore,  Chief, 
Division  of  Fish  and  Game,  the  Commission  voted  "not  in 
favor  of  constructing  a  dam  in  Catahoula  lake"  and  listed  the 
reasons  presented  by  Chief  Moore. 

The  group  resolved  to  enter  into  a  cooperative  agreement 
with  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Interior  regarding  geological 
and  geophysical  operations  in  areas  along  and  gulfward  of 
the  coast  of  Louisiana. 

Director  L.  D.  Young,  Jr.,  was  authorized  to  confer  with 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  and  oil  companies  concerning 
a  proposed  increase  in  salary  for  seismic  agents  who  are  now 
paid  $250  per  month  when  on  assignment. 

The  director  submitted  rough  drafts  of  appropriation 
requests  from  the  various  divisions  indicating  that  there 
would  be  an  approximate  25  per  cent  increase  in  the  amount 
of  money  requested  for  the  two-year  period  beginning  July 
1,  1954  as  compared  with  the  previous  biennium.  He  pointed 
out  that  operational  funds  came  from  the  conservation  fund 
and  not  from  the  general  fund.  He  added  that  revenues  had 
increased  from  the  sale  of  licenses  and  severance  taxes  to  the 
extent  of  $300,000  per  year.  The  figure  does  not  include  sul- 
phur severance  payments  from  the  new  Freeport  operation. 
The  present  drafts  were  approved  by  the  body ;  also  a  request 
for  $100,000  for  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  quail 
management  areas  and  $125,000  for  the  purchase  of  speed 
boats. 

One-third  more  licenses  forms  were  issued  throughout  the 
state  in  1953  than  in  the  previous  year  and  sheriff's  requested 
additional  supplies.  Director  Young  advised. 

Frank  J.  Coogan,  Chief,  Division  of  Research  and  Sta- 
tistics and  secretary  of  the  state  Stream  Control  Commission, 
advised  that  "everything  possible"  is  being  done  to  cut  down 
waste  going  into  streams.  Also  speaking  briefly  to  the  Com- 
mission were  Rep.  Claude  Kirkpatrick  of  Jefferson  Davis 
Parish  and  Joseph  McHugh,  former  wildlife  and  fisheries 
commissioner. 


WATER  HYACINTH 
CONTROL 

(concluded  from  page  19) 

effecting  considerable  economy.  This  writer, 
as  well  as  all  personnel  of  the  Water  Hya- 
cinth Control  Section,  will  be  glad  to  assist 
and  advise  with  all  individuals  and  clubs 
who  desire  to  set  up  such  an  operation  for 
their  use. 

It  will  also  be  necessary  to  have  a  truck 
assigned  to  each  district  for  transportation 
of  personnel  and  equipment  from  one  body 
of  water  to  another. 

Our  experience  has  brought  out  the  need 
for  having  a  pick-up  truck,  equipped  with 
spraying  mechanism  similar  to  that  used  on 
the  steel  barges  and  long  hoses  mounted  on 
continuous-flow  reels  for  use  in  spraying 
roadside  pits  and  streams  where  the  shallow 
depth  of  the  water  prevents  the  use  of 
floating  equipment. 

Pack-sprays,  transported  and  operated  by 
an  individual,  will  be  of  great  advantage  in 
killing  water  hyacinths  that  cannot  be 
reached  by  boats  or  trucks. 

There  are  thousands  of  acres  of  water 
hyacinths  in  certain  areas  of  our  State  that 
cannot  be  expeditiously  sprayed  with  any 
or  all  of  the  above  described  equipment. 
The  same  applies  to  certain  areas  of  back- 
bays  and  sloughs,  which  we  shall  designate 
as  "sources  of  infestation."  It  is  an  abso- 
lute MUST  that  all  such  areas  be  freed  of 
the  water  hyacinth,  or  our  eiforts  elsewhere 
will  soon  amount  to  naught.  For  spraying 
such  areas,  we  strongly  recommend  the  use 
of  a  helicopter,  which  has  proven  its  effec- 
tiveness in  such  work. 

The  water  hyacinth,  even  though  it  is  the 
toughest  and  most  wide-spread  menace  to 
Louisiana's  wildlife  and  fisheries  and  water- 
fowl resources,  CAN  DE  BROUGHT  UN- 
DER CONTROL.  We  do  not  believe  such 
can  be  done  in  one  or  two  years,  but  we  do 
believe  it  will  take  five  years  or  more,  with 
diminishing  costs  each  year  to  reach  the 
desired  end.  Shall  we  accept  the  challenge 
or  sit  idly  by  and  allow  such  valuable  re- 
sources to  be  destroyed? 

There  are  other  aquatic  vegetative  pests 
that  should  be  receiving  our  attention,  such 
as  the  alligator  weed,  'coon  tail  moss, 
parrot's  feather,  fanwort,  the  lotuses, 
cow  lily,  water  lily,  and  certain  slimy 
algae.  It  is  conceivable  that  we  are  at- 
tempting to  clear  our  waters  of  the  water 
hyacinth  only  to  make  room  for  these  other 
menaces.  Therefore,  we  should  lose  no  time 
in  setting  up  research  activities  to  And 
means  of  combatting  them.  The  scope  of  all 
these  activities,  and  certainly  the  amount 
of  damage  being  done  to  our  wildlife  and 
fisheries  habitats,  as  well  as  to  many  indus- 
trial resources  of  our  State,  should  cause 
this  matter  to  receive  top  priority  consid- 
eration by  all  concerned. 

— THE  END 
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CALL  THE  COAST  GUARD 

Lake  Chai'les 
I  am  especially  glad  to  see  that  the  Com- 
mission is  trying  to  do  something  for  the 
average  hunter  and  fisherman.  Now,  what 
about  some  public  hunting  areas  in  south- 
west Louisiana?  We  could  sure  use  some. 

I   fish   in    the   same   lakes   as   George   N. 
Hebert  does  and  know  whereof  he  speaks; 
but  if  all  these  fishermen  will  get  together, 
get  the  name  of  the  boats  and  men  operat- 
ing   said   boats,   and   forward   same   to   the 
Coast    Guard,    you    can    be    sure    that    the 
Coast  Guard  would  see  that  these  danger- 
ous practices  were  stopped.  Marine  law  in 
these  cases  is  quite  tougher  than  civil  law. 
— Herbert  J.  May 
Them  marines  is  sure  tough  all  over. 
—C.H.G. 

ANTLER  GROWTH 

Kisatchie,  La. 

I  am  writing  for  some  information  on 
deer  antlers.  There  was  a  dispute  at  school 
the  other  day  about  whether  a  deer  puts 
on  a  new  point  on  each  side  of  his  head 
every  year  or  on  just  one  side.  I  would  like 
to  know  which  is  correct. 

—Ralph  Bates 

/  am  afraid  that  neither  of  your  answers 
on  the  deer  antlers  question  is  correct. 
Many  people  believe  that  a  deer  would  add 
one  jjoint  each  year  but  this  is  not  neces- 
sarily the  case.  The  number  of  points  and 
condition  of  a  deer  antler  is  more  a  reflec- 
tion of  the  general  health  and  well-being  of 
that  deer  than  it  is  of  age.  For  instance, 
a  deer  with  ample  food  supply  and  in  good 
health  may  have  eight  or  ten  points  at 
three  or  four  years  of  age.  On  the  other 
hand  a  deer  which  has  not  had  a  proper 
food  supply  or  which  is  in  bad  health  in 
general  may  have  only  a  spiked  or  forked 
horn  even  though  he  is  six  or  eight  years 
old.  —C.H.G. 

SQUIRREL  SEASON  TOO  LATE? 

Bunkie,  La. 

Back    in   the   first  days   of   last  October, 

many  a  cool,  calm  morning  I  wondered  why 

the  squirrel  season  hadn't  been  opened  yet 

instead  of  as  late  as  it  did.  It  would  have 


been  very   nice  since  there  was  practically 
nothing  else  to  hunt. 

Now  that  all  seasons  are  still  open  al- 
though rapidly  coming  to  a  close,  it's  hard 
to  find  time  to  pursue  all  the  game  that 
one  would  like  to  hunt.  Then,  too,  it's  hard 
to  schedule  a  vacation  at  this  time  of  the 
year. 

Actually,  what  I'm  driving  at  is  this: 
the  squirrel  season  should  have  opened 
earlier  and  closed  earlier.  Over  the  past 
week-end,  in  killing  four  squirrels,  I  ac- 
tually destroyed  twelve  since  two  out  three 
sows  were  with  young.  Now  I  can  truth- 
fully say,  I  have  closed   my  season. 

The  long  summer  months  could  certainly 
be  shortened  with  the  prospect  of  an  early 
squirrel   season — say  October   1. 

— Hugh  P.  Bordelon 

Your  problem  of  having  too  many  open 
seasons  during  the  latter  part  of  December 
is  one  that  has  plagued  a  lot  of  us  during 
the  years.  Many  people  believe  as  you  do 
that  the  squirrel  season  should  open  earlier 
in  October,  still  others  feel  that  it  opens 
too  early  as  it  is. 

Your  experience  in  killing  two  squirrels 
early  in  January  which  had  young  is  cer- 
tainly interesting.  You  would  be  interested 
to  krioiv  that  quite  a  number  of  squirrels 
ivhich  were  suckling  young  were  checked 
in  the  squirrel  bag  checks  at  the  first  of 
the  open  season.  It  is  a  matter  of  record 
that  young  squirrels  can  be  found  every 
month  in  Louisiana,  although  there  are  two 
jrrimai'y   breeding   seasons. 

The  Conservationist  wilt  carry,  in   the 
near  future,  an  article  on  the  squirrels  of 
Louisiana  which  I  am  sure  you  will  be  in- 
terested in.  — C.H.G. 
*     *     *     ^ 

LOUISIANA  BOOSTER 

Waco,  Texas 
I  was  born  and  reared  in  Alexandria,  La., 
and  have  been  in  Texas  for  the  past  five 
years.  Native  Louisianians  do  not  appre- 
ciate the  wonderful  state  they  live  in.  It  is 
my  sincere  wish  that  you  can  awaken  the 
people  of  Louisiana  to  this  fact  and  see 
that  necessary  conservation  programs  are 
set  up  to  preserve  the  wildlife  and  forests 


of  Louisiana.  It  has  been  my  pleasure  to 
introduce  Louisiana  fishing  to  a  great  num- 
ber of  my  Texas  friends,  and  I  have  yet 
to  find  one  who  was  displeased  with  his 
first  trip  to  Louisiana. 

I  have  fished  all  worthwhile  spots  from 
Grand  Isle  to  Caddo,  Bistineau,  and  the 
Jonesville  section  lakes.  I  know  that  covers 
a  lot  of  water,  but  it  comprises  some  of 
the  finest  fishing  in  the  entire  south. 

— Travis   D.  Wyatt 

/  feel,  as  you  do,  that  Louisiana  is 
bountifully  endowed  with  hunting  and  fish- 
ing. We  are  doing  our  utmost  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  Louisianians  the  necessity 
for  adequate  conservation  of  our  natural 
resources. 

Our  Black  Lake  story  has  certainly 
created  a  lot  of  favorable  comment,  and  we 
have  gotten  quite  a  number  of  letters  from 
Texas  in  addition  to  yours. 

*     *     *     *  —C.H.G. 

TAGGING  FISH 

Mansfield,  La. 

Please  advise  me  if  you  know  of  a  simple 
tool  and  tag  than  can  be  used  for  marking 
fish  being  released.  I  would  like  to  tag 
game  fish  returned  to  the  water,  making 
notes  as  to  size,  kind,  place,  date,  etc. 

— B.  E.  Lowrey. 

For  information    regarding   tags   for  use 
on   fish,  I  would  suggest  that  you   write  to 
the    National   Band   and    Tackle    Company, 
Neivport,  ky..  for  a  copy  of  their  catalog. 
—C.  H.  G. 


BOUQUET 

Lake  Charles,  La. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
compliment  you  on  the  editing  of  the 
Louisiana  Conservationist.  I  honestly  be- 
lieve that  if  placed  on  the  newsstands  in 
Louisiana,  it  would  outsell  any  national 
outdoor  magazine.  In  a  manner  of  speaking, 
it  has  given  me  a  headache! — because  the 
1,000  members  in  our  conservation  club  who 
have  taken  it  for  granted  for  so  long  now 
scream  their  heads  off  if  they  miss  one 
issue.  — Harry  Gates 

Them's  strong  words.  Harry.  Thanks, 
anyway.  — C.H.G. 
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Executive  Secretary 
Charley  Bosch 

Louisiana  Wildlife  Federation 


323,000-!-  Acres  --  Endangered 


The  Congress  of  the  United  States  first 
authorized  the  Mississippi  River  and  Trib- 
utaries Project  in  1928.  This  project  is 
considered  primarily  to  be  for  the  purpose 
of  flood  control  on  some  30,000  square 
miles.  The  project,  as  amended  has  per- 
mitted the  extensive  and  serious  loss  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  of  ex- 
cellent fish  and  game  habitat.  The  loss 
to  fish  and  game  habitat  has  been  so 
tremendous  as  a  result  of  this  flood  con- 
trol act  and  other  similar  acts  that  Public 
Law  732  was  passed  establishing  the  office 
of  River  Basin  Studies  of  the  U.S.  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service.  The  oflice  of  river 
basin  studies  investigate  and  evaluate  the 
damages  that  will  occur  to  game  and  fish. 
No  provision  is  made  for  inter-agency  co- 
ordination. The  1950  Flood  Control  Act 
requires  inter-agency  coordination  but  the 
loophole  is  that  authorized  projects  prior 
to  1950  are  still  exempt  from  coordina- 
tion. As  a  result  the  U.S.  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers are  completing  plans  for  the  Larto 
Lake  to  Harrisonburg  unit  of  the  project 
under  authorization  given  in  1928.  The 
site  of  the  unit  of  the  project  is  located 
in  LaSalle  and  Catahoula  Parishes.  If  the 
Corps  carries  out  its  present  plans  serious 
and  irreplaceable  losses  to  fur,  fish  and 
wildlife  will  occur  in  the  vast  semi-wilder- 
ness area  which  now  afl^ords  some  of  the 
best  hunting  and  fishing  in  the  whole 
state. 

The  present  plans  of  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers will  seriously  affect  277,300  acres 
if  Catahoula  Lake  is  included,  or  259,000 
acres  if  the  lake  is  excluded.  From  1940 
through  1953  the  state  agency  responsible 
by  law  for  the  protection  and  propagation 
of  fish  and  wildlife  has  only  been  able 
to  establish  14  Wildlife  Management  Pre- 
serves (Areas).  The  14  Preserves  com- 
bined only  total  348,100  acres.  The  sports- 
men's and  public's  tax  dollar  furnished 
the  revenue  for  these  needed  preserves. 
There  are  only  12  public  parks  in  the 
whole  state  and  the  total  acreage  is  less 
than    12,000.    Catahoula    Lake    itself    may 


or  may  not  be  included  within  the  project. 
The  lake  would  be  affected  by  either  of 
the  alternate  plans  but  more  severely  by 
the  plan  including  the  lake  within  the 
proposed  levee.  Another  threat  is  the  pro- 
posed diversion  of  Little  River  away  from 
the  lake  through  Saline  Bayou  and  Old 
Saline  Bayou  directly  into  Red  River.  Cata- 
houla Lake  is  owned  by  the  State  of  Loui- 
siana and  with  a  duck-day  use  of  about 
4,700,000  yearly  and  33,000  goose-day  use 
yearly  affords  excellent  hunting — open  to 
the  public.  Not  only  will  waterfowl  be 
reduced  by  the  project  but  also  sport  and 
commercial  fishing,  deer,  squirrel,  rabbit 
and  fur  bearers.  The  proposed  project 
will  reduce  in  value  the  State  Waterfowl 
Refuge  on  Catahoula  and  possibly  make  it 
useless. 

The  Louisiana  AWRBIAC  report  of  June 
1953  calls  for  the  retention  of  this  semi- 
wilderness  area  mainly  for  recreational 
purposes  with  the  area  to  be  administered 
by  the  Louisiana  Wildlife  and  Fisheries 
Commission.  The  activities  of  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  have  greatly  reduced  the 
wildlife  populations  in  Louisiana  and  have 
reduced  the  public's  hunting  and  fishing- 
privileges.  The  havoc  of  the  past  wrought 
on  Louisiana's  wildlife  is  tremendous.  And 
still  the  damage  continues,  as  about  20 
other  projects  are  planned  for  North  and 
Central  Louisiana.  One  of  the  projects 
called  Lake  Long  to  Bordelonville  will 
endanger  64,200  acres  which  is  now  blos- 
soming as  a  much  used  recreational  area 
affording  pleasure  and  tasty  food  not  only 
to  thousands  of  residents  but  to  thousands 
of  non-residents.  Unless  public  opinion  is 
expressed  to  members  of  the  Louisiana 
Legislature  and  the  U.S.  Congress  in  op- 
position to  the  damaging  projects  the 
economy  of  Louisiana's  wildlife  and  fish 
worth  160  million  dollars  will  be  reduced 
and  the  hunting  and  fishing  opportunity 
of  many  average  citizens  will  be  reduced. 
Any  further  reduction  of  game  and  fish 
populations  may  necessitate  the  lowering 
of   bag  limits   and   the   shortening  of  sea- 


sons. The  citizen  with  a  small  annual 
income  will  not  be  able  to  afford  to  go 
hunting  and  fishing;  even  if  seasons  and 
bag  limits  are  not  reduced  the  success  per 
effort  will  be  reduced  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  individual  will  find  it  difficult  to 
justify  frequent  outdoor  trips. 

The  loss  of  fish  and  wild  life  is  not 
only  the  result  of  the  activities  of  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  but  is  also  the  result 
of  local  drainage  and  reclamation  projects. 
The  coordination  in  past  years  between  the 
state  agencies  affecting  fish  and  game  has 
been  poor.  Recent  developments  indicate 
that  closer  and  better  cooperation  between 
the  state  agencies  is  developing.  As  an  ex- 
ample of  what  can  happen  when  there  is 
little  cooperation  between  the  agencies  af- 
fecting game  and  fish  we  would  like  to 
point  out  this  incident.  An  act  adopted  in 
1952  by  the  Louisiana  Legislature  appropri- 
ated the  sum  of  $25,000.00  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Works  and  authorized  that 
agency  to  survey  the  feasibility  of  con- 
structing a  water  control  structure  that 
would  conserve,  store,  and  impound  the 
waters  of  Catahoula  Lake.  TTie  Department 
of  Public  Works  has  almost  completed  that 
survey  and  will  have  its  report  ready  for 
the  1954  session  of  the  Legislature.  The 
survey  in  itself  may  have  been  worthwhile 
and  of  great  value,  if  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers had  not  plans  of  its  own  for  the 
same  area.  Now,  any  recommendation  of 
the  Department  of  Public  Works  have  to 
be  reevaluated  and  restudied.  And  it  is 
probable,  that  any  benefits  to  be  derived 
as  planned  by  the  Public  Works  Depart- 
ment will  be  nullified  if  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers is  permitted  to  go  ahead  with  their 
plans.  This  also  demonstrates  the  inter- 
ference of  federally  authorized  projects 
that  nullify  and  reduce  the  value  of  state 
planning. 

Commercial  fishing  is  probably  the  ma- 
jor industry  of  the  area  with  about  800,- 
000  pounds  of  market  fish  caught  an- 
nually. Many  of  the  streams  that  will  be 
affected  are  the  most  productive  sport- 
fishing  waters  in  the  state.  Angling  pres- 
sure for  the  area  is  estimated  to  be  in 
excess    of    60,000    fishing    trips    annually. 
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The  proposed  plans  of  the  Corps  will 
deleteriously  affect  some  25,000  acres 
of  water,  including  Grassy  Lake  and  Red 
River  Bay.  The  proposed  flood  gates  when 
closed  during  high  water  will  restrict  the 
movement  of  fish  and  limit  the  harvest 
of  fish.  The  o.uality  of  fish  to  be  harvested 
will  be  seriously  affected.  The  economic 
importance  of  commercial  fishing  will  be 
drastically  reduced. 

A  direct  loss  of  44,000  acres  of  forest 
game  range  representing  the  recreational 
area  for  thousands  of  hunters  will  result 
if  Catahoula  Lake  is  included  in  the  leveed 
area.  The  plans  of  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life 
and  Fisheries  Commission  to  increase  the 
deer,  squirrel,  and  swamp  rabbit  popula- 
tion will  be  decimated  if  the  Corps  con- 
tinues with  its  plans.  Serious  loss  to  the 
fur  production  of  mink,  and  otter  will 
occur.  The  over-all  population  of  bob- 
white  quail,  doves  and  cottontails  will  re- 
main too  low  to  encourage  intensive  hunt- 
ing. By  far,  the  most  serious  damage  will 
occur  to  Catahoula  Lake.  This  lake  is 
recognized  as  the  key  to  waterfowl  stabil- 
ity in  North  Louisiana.  Many  prominent 
biologists  maintain  that  it  is  the  key  to 
waterfowl  management  in  the  whole  Mis- 
sissippi Flyway.  Any  water  manipulation 
which  changes  the  present  drying  an<l 
flooding  of  the  lake  bed  will  destroy  the 
lake  as  a  waterfowl  area. 

The  Lake  Long  to  Bordelonville  segment 
of  the  project  located  in  Avoyelles  Parish 
endangers  64,200  acres.  The  economic  po- 
tential of  this  area  is  great.  The  basic 
ecology  of  the  whole  region  will  be  drasti- 
cally changed.  Sport  fishing  represented 
by  more  than  35,000  trips  yearly  will  be 
greatly  reduced.  The  commercial  fishing 
harvest  of  more  than  half-million  pounds 
of  saleable  fish  will  be  greatly  reduced 
if  not  destroyed.  Backwater  flooding  is 
a  necessity  if  a  high  fisheries  yield  is  to 
be  expected.  The  plans  of  the  Corps  will 
exclude  the  backwaters  from  the  areas. 
A  loss  of  15,000  acres  of  game  range  will 
occur.  Serious  losses  to  waterfowl  winter- 
ing range  will  also  occur  in  the  area. 
Serious  damage  to  the  mink  and  otter  pro- 
duction will  occur  in  the  entire  64,000 
acres  as  the  frequency  of  inundation  is 
reduced. 

Mounting  damages  to  the  recreational 
value,  fish,  wildlife,  and  natural  ecology 
of  the  lands  and  waters  of  Louisiana  re- 
sulting from  projects  authorized  by  the 
Flood  Control  Act  of  1928,  make  it  doubt- 
ful if  the  majority  of  the  people  have 
received  the  maximum  benefits  intended. 
The  Flood  Control  Act  of  1928  should  be 
re-studied  to  include  fish,  wildlife,  recrea- 
tional, and  other  land-use  benefits  similar 
to  those  included  in  the  Flood  Control 
Act  of  1950.  Thus,  A  NEED  EXISTS  TO 
REQUEST  OF  THE  U.S.  CONGRESS  TO 
•AUTHORIZE  A  RE-STUDY  OF  THE  1928 
FLOOD  CONTROL  ACT. 

We  feel  most  confident  that  the  Louisi- 
ana Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commission 
will  do  all  it  can  to  prevent  the  destruc- 


tion of  these  great  semi-wilderness  areas. 

We  understand  that  official  Commission 
protests  are  now  being  drafted  and  will 
be  sent  to  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  mem- 
bers of  the  state  Legislature,  and  mem- 
bers of  the  LT.S.  Congress.  It  is  necessary 
that  the  Larto  Lake  to  Harrisonburg  and 
the  Lake  Long  to  Bordelonville  projects  be 
opposed   as  now  planned. 

The  Heart  of  a  Great  State — CENLA- 
LAND  that  afl['ords  thousands  of  residents 
and  tourists  with  wholesome  recreation, 
that  offers  some  of  the  best  hunting  and 
fishing  is  worth  working  for.  Tlie  economy 
of  that  area  dependent  on  recreation,  hunt- 
ing, sport  and  commercial  fishing,  and 
trapping  is  worth  saving. 

As  we  see  it,  the  cumulative  damages 
to  fish  and  wildlife  areas  have  mounted  so 
steadily  it  is  imperative  that  all  interested 
parties  express  opposition  to  the  projects 
to  prevent  further  damage.  These  steps 
are  necessary:  (1)  The  Larto  Lake  to  Har- 
risonburg and  the  Lake  Long  to  Bordelon- 
ville projects  must  be  opposed  as  now 
planned  to  prevent  the  loss  of  these  im- 
portant semi-wilderness  areas.  (2)  Tbe 
request  should  also  be  made  of  the  U.S. 
Congress  to  authorize  a  re-study  of  the 
1928  Flood  Control  Act.  Unless  a  re-study 


is  authorized  by  Congress,  you  can  be 
assured  that  YOUR  favorite  area  is  on 
the  list  to  be  ruined.  The  fur,  fish,  and 
wildlife  value  in  South  Louisiana  was 
I'uined  long  ago.  Let's  not  permit  the  de- 
struction of  Central  and  North  Louisiana 
too. 

For  the  convenience  of  those  that  may 
wish  to  express  their  views  to  their  solons, 
listed  below  are  the  names  of  Louisiana's 
Membei's  of  Congress.  The  address  of  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives  is 
House  Office  Building,  Washington  25. 
D.C.;  the  address  of  the  members  of  the 
U.S.  Senate  is  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington  25,  D.C.  We  trust  that  you 
will  also  contact  your  Senator  and  Rep- 
resentative of  the  Louisiana  Legislature. 
U.S.  Senators  and  Representatives  are : 

Senator  Allen  J.  Ellender;  Senator  Rus- 
sell B.  Long;  F.  Edward  Hebert,  M.C.,  1st 
District;  Hale  Boggs,  M.C.,  2nd  District; 
Edwin  E.  Willis,  M.C.,  3rd  District;  Over- 
ton Brooks,  M.C.,  4th  District;  Otto  E. 
Passman,  M.C.,  5th  District;  James  H. 
Morrison,  M.C.,  6th  District;  T.  A.  Thomp- 
son, M.C.,  7th  District;  and  Geo.  S.  Long, 
M.C.,  8th  District. 

—THE  END 


BOY  SCOUTS  TO  EMPHASIZE 
CONSERVATION   IN  1954 

For  1954  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  have 
chosen  to  perform  a  National  Conservation 
Good  Turn.  President  Eisenhower  called 
upon  the  Boy  Scouts  to  "undertake  hy  con- 
certed action  to  arouse  public  recognition 
of  the  need  for  adequate  protection  and 
wise  management  of  our  soil,  water,  min- 
eral, forest,  grassland  and  wildlife  re- 
sources." The  Chief  Scout  Executive  re- 
plied under  date  of  June  24,  1953:  "Dear 
Mr.  President :  It  is  with  real  pleasure  we 
enthusiastically  accept  the  challenge  of 
your  letter  of  June  19th  requesting  us  to 
undertake  as  a  major  project  in  the  year 
1954  a  National  Conservation  Good  Turn." 

The  boys  will  need  lots  of  help  and  guid- 
ance to  make  their  year's  conservation  work 
worthwhile  and  unforgettable.  Following- 
are  some  of  the  things  that  local  clubs  can 
do,  with  modifications  or  additions  of  course 
to  meet  local  circumstances. 

(1)  The  Boy  Scout  organization  is  co- 
operating with  the  National  Wildlife  Fed- 
eration by  scheduling  the  "kick-off"  of  their 
national  conservation  program  during  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Week,  March  21-27,  1951. 
Each  Boy  Scout  unit  will  be  encouraged  to 
hold  a  conservation  pow-wow  during  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Week.  The  local  conserva- 
tion club  can  sponsor  this  intial  meeting  or 
provide  the  facilities  for  it.  Perhaps  it  can 
be  staged  in  the  out-of-doors  with  demons- 
trations of  conservation  techniques,  safe  gun 
handling,  etc.  Perhaps  a  fish  fry,  wiener 
roast,  or  chili  supper  would  add  the  right 
spark  to  the  pow-wow  campfire.  All  plan- 
ning should  be  done   in  close  coordination 


with  troop  leaders  and  local  Boy  Scout  of- 
ficials or  committees.  Kemeniher,  it  is  their 
program.    We  are  just  helping. 

(2)  With  the  help  of  national  conserva- 
tion organizations  and  agencies,  including 
the  National  Wildlife  Federation,  Boy 
Scout  leaders  have  developed  an  "Outdoor 
Code  for  Americans."  This  code  will  be 
publicized  and  used  throughout  the  1954 
Conservation  Good  Turn.  Outdoor  manners 
will  receive  major  emphasis  in  the  Boy 
Scout  campaign.  The  objective  is  to  help 
make  Americans  conscious  of  the  sabotage 
of  scenery  and  resources  by  careless  scatter- 
ing of  empty  cans,  bottles,  discarded  news- 
papers and  other  rubbish  across  the  land- 
scape. 

(3)  Throughout  1954  the  local  Scout 
troops  or  units  will  be  encouraged  to  carry 
out  conservation  projects  that  meet  the 
needs  of  the  local  community.  Boy  Scout 
headquarters  will  suggest  various  kinds  of 
projects  ranging  from  the  erection  and 
servicing  of  bird  houses  and  bird  feeders, 
erosion  control  projects  and  reforestation, 
to  special  study  and  educational  projects. 
This  is  another  place  local  clubs  can  help : 
Suggest  the  projects,  help  find  or  provide 
the  areas  or  facilities  for  the  projects;  help 
line  up  the  needed  technical  assistance 
from  such  agencies  as  your  state  game  and 
fish  department. 

(4)  A  Conservation  Camporee  or  field 
day  is  recommended  for  Boy  Scout  coun- 
cils, districts  or  individual  troops  next  Oc- 
tober. This  will  be  a  kind  of  wind-up  or 
summation  of  the  year's  work. 

(5)  Transportation  is  frequently  tlie  bot- 
tleneck in  Boy  Scout  activities.  This  is 
another  place  sportsmen  can  help. 
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BILL  BUTLER,  Bastrop  Morehouse 
Clarion  .  .  .  Sportsmanship  is  just  good 
manners,  as  every  hunter  knows.  It  is 
common  sense  in  handling  guns,  plus  con- 
sideration for  others.  It  means  also  the 
use  of  the  right  gun  for  the  right  game, 
hunting  only  in  season,  and  taking  the 
limit  only  if  he  can  use  the  meat  or  the 
trophies.  For  bird  hunting,  the  true 
sportsman  takes  a  trained  dog  to  retrieve 
cripples.  He  puts  out  cigarettes  and  camp- 
fires  carefully,  breaks  matches  before 
dropping  them,  and  in  other  ways  uses 
his  head. 

DELBERT  OLIVER,  Lafayette  Adver- 
tiser .  .  .  Some  quail  hunters  who  found 
coveys  rather  scarce  in  the  immediate 
Lafayette  area  recently  noticed  that  a 
young  bird  dog  working  a  field  set  up 
a  flock  of  doves  for  perfect  shots  (if 
the  season  had  been  open). 

"The  pup  kept  the  doves  flying  in  the 
small  field  directly  in  front  of  us  for  about 
15  minutes,"  one  hunter  said,  "and  we 
could  have  had  perfect  wing  shots  if 
doves  had  been  in  season."  The  pup  got 
too  close  to  the  birds  and  his  master  got 
too  irritated  with  him  for  wasting  quail- 
hunting  time,  however,  so  the  project  was 
halted. 

It  did  start  a  post-hunting  trip  bull 
session  about  the  feasibility  of  training 
dogs  to  hunt  doves  and  led  this  writer 
to  wonder  if  any  such  dogs  have  been 
used.  The  dog  could  be  trained  to  move 
toward  the  birds  cautiously  just  to  keep 
them  moving  and  could  probably  be 
trained   to  retrieve   as  well. 

ADRAS  LABORDE,  Alexandria  Daily 
Town  Talk  .  .  .  Central  Louisiana  sports- 
men will  be  encouraged  to  learn  that  the 
Wildlife  and  Fisheries  Commission  says  it 
is  moving-  against  pollution  in  this  area. 

We  have  the  word  of  Frank  Coogan, 
chief  of  the  research  and  statistics  dlvi- 
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sion  (which  also  handles  pollution  con- 
trol) that  30  "cease  and  desist"  orders 
have  been  issued  against  oil  companies 
to  prevent  dumping  of  waste  materials  in 
the  Catahoula  Lake — Little  River  area. 

PAUL  KALMAN,  New  Orleans  Item  .  .  . 
Winter  fishing  in  the  open  gulf  went  into 
high  gear  recently  when  several  parties 
putting  out  from  Grand  Isle  and  Empire 
made  splendid  catches  of  pompano  along- 
side the  offshore  oil  rigs. 

An  unofficial  pompano  record  was  made 
by  one  group  which  brought  in  222  aboard 
the  Empire  charter  boat  skippered  by 
Capt.  Bill  Williams. 

Until  the  rigs  were  constructed  off  the 
Louisiana  coastline,  pompano  were  seldom 
caught  in  this  vicinity.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  was  cause  for  raising  eyebrows 
when  one  of  the  delectable  critters  was 
taken  in  our  local  waters.  They  have  al- 
ways been  reasonably  abundant  in  Florida, 
but  for  some  mysterious  reason,  nobody 
ever  caught  them  in  these  parts. 

But  when  the  rigs  were  put  up,  the 
pompano  began  congregating  around  the 
barnacle-encrusted  pilings  in  almost  un- 
believable numbers.  The  matter  was  made 
even  more  confusing  by  their  regular  habit 
of  appearing  at  the  rigs  only  during  the 
coldest  months  of  the  winter. 


BOB  SCEARCE,  Baton  Rouge  Morning 
Advocate  .  .  .  The  reward  for  the  appre- 
hension or  for  information  leading  to  the 
arrest  of  the  killers  of  sportsman  Howell 
recently  below  New  Orleans,  has  now 
reached    $1,000. 

We  were  talking  to  Sheriff  Bryan  Clem- 
mons  recently.  Bryan  felt  it  his  duty  as  a 
seasoned  investigator  and  official  of  the 
parish  in  which  the  dead  man  rested  to 
take  a  look  at  the  scene  and  has  just 
come  back  from  the  area. 

Bryan  feels  it  was  the  accidental  work 
of  two  young  or  novice  hunters  who  were 
headlighting    deer.    They    became    so    ex- 


cited   over   the   prospect   of   a   buck   when 
they    saw    something    move    in    the    dark 
that    they    shot    before    they    looked.    The     j 
load   was   double   aught   buckshot,   and   all     i 
nine  pellets  have  been  recovered. 

Bryan  says  it  would  have  been  impos- 
sible for  anyone  approaching  from  the 
water  to  see  the  campfire,  since  the  boys 
were  not  camped  on  an  open  bank  .  .  . 
there  was  a  lot  of  cover  between  their 
encampment  and  the  open  water.  He  be- 
lieves that  if  it  had  been  premeditated, 
there  would  have  been  more  than  one 
shot  fired,  and  also  that  the  hunters,  who 
were  violating  the  law  in  the  first  place, 
realized  what  they  had  done  and  fled 
quickly  into  the  night  to  avoid  detection. 


DELBERT  OLIVER,  Lafayette  Adver- 
tiser ...  A  recent  decision  from  the 
Lafayette  city  court,  based  on  a  ruling 
from  the  state  attorney  general's  office, 
has  declared  that  "outlaw  birds  may  be 
taken  at  any  time  and  in  any  manner  not 
liable  to  destroy  or  injure  other  birds 
protected    (by   state   law) ." 

The  ruling  grew  out  of  a  charge  of 
hunting  with  an  unplugged  gun  filed 
against  Robert  J.  Landry  of  Lafayette. 
Landry  contended  that  he  was  hunting 
blackbirds  (an  outlaw  bird)  and  that  he 
had  broken  no  law.  The  charge  was  re- 
jected by  the  ruling. 

"Although  it  is  unlawful  to  hunt  migra- 
tory or  resident  game  birds  vdth  a  shot- 
gun larger  than  a  10-gauge  or  to  hunt 
such  birds  with  an  automatic  loading  or 
hand  operated  gun,  holding  more  than 
three  shells,  regardless  of  the  size  of 
the  gun,  these  restrictions  do  not  apply 
in  the  case  of  outlaw  birds,"  City  Judge 
Kaliste  Saloom  ruled  in  rejecting  the  suit. 

—THE  END 
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One  of  our  ranger  captains  gets  a  bullet  through 
the  hood  of  his  auto  while  driving  down  an  unin- 
habited stretch  of  road.  Another  has  a  gun  barrel 
bent  into  his  skull  by  a  disgruntled  violator.  One 
of  the  rangers  has  to  shoot  a  man  after  he  himself 
is  wounded  by  a  load  of  buckshot ;  and  another  is 
chased  from  the  woods  by  an  out-of-season  turkey 
hunter.  Yes,  all  of  this  within  the  past  year,  and 
there  are  others.  How  stupid  can  a  man  get !  What 
price  a  piece  of  illegal  venison,  or  duck,  or  squirrel, 
or  turkey?  The  turkey  hunter  is  now  serving  two 
years.  One  man  is  dead.  The  gun  wielder  is  sched- 
uled for  trial,  and  we  have  good  leads  on  the  man 
doing  the  promiscuous  shooting.  The  very  idea  of 
using  force  to  evade  prosecution  for  a  game  law 
violation  is  absurd,  yet  some  people  still  take  that 
course. 

This  one  is  too  good  to  be  selfish  with.  Next  time 
you  see  John  Blanchard,  chief  of  the  Education  & 
Publicity  Division,  or  John  McGee,  commission  at- 
torney, ask  them  about  the  rocking  chair  buck  they 
collaborated  on  up  in  Tensas  on  opening  day  of  the 
season.  Despite  the  six  shots  John — John  managed 
to  get  off  as  ye  ole  mossback  crossed  the  levee,  the 
deer  was  still  going  strong  when  last  seen  by  an- 
other standee  two  miles  away.  McGee  says  the  pal- 
mettos were  just  too  thick  on  the  levee,  and  if 
you've  ever  seen  one  of  those  close-cropped  cow 
pastures  you  know  what  he  means. 

Any  reader  who  knows  the  location  of  a  good 
crow  roost  is  requested  to  write  the  editor  of  this 
publication  pronto.  We'll  try  to  reduce  the  num- 
bers before  the  roosts  begin  to  break  up  for  the 
summer. 

During  the  past  month :  Came  Roy  Wood,  chief 
of  the  southeastern  branch  of  the  River  Basin 
Studies,  U.S.F.W.S.,  and  Tracy  Roberts,  with  the 
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same  agency  out  of  Vicksburg,  to  confer  with  our 
Commission  personnel  relative  to  closer  coopera- 
tion with  the  Corps  of  Engineers  in  their  drainage 
projects  .  .  .  Spent  a  couple  days  with  George  X. 
Sand,  prolific  producer  of  fact  and  fiction  for  many 
national  magazines,  while  he  gathered  material  for 
a  story  on  hunting  in  the  Louisiana  marshlands. 
.  .  .  Talked  briefly  with  Ben  Lucien  Burman, 
author  of  the  novel  "Steamboat  'Round  The  Bend," 
who  was  here  working  on  Louisiana  trapping  and 
furbearers. 

Make  your  plans  now  to  attend  the  annual  con- 
vention of  the  Louisiana  Wildlife  Federation, 
which  will  be  held  in  the  Captain  Shreve  Hotel, 
Shreveport,  on  February  26,  27  and  28.  The  Fed- 
eration is  the  voice  of  the  organized  sportsmen  of 
Louisiana ;  it  led  the  successful  fight  for  creation 
of  a  commission  form  of  wildlife  administration 
here  in  the  Pelican  State,  and  it  deserves  YOUR 
support. 

Now  is  the  time  to  check  that  fishing  gear. 
Better  get  that  rod  or  reel  into  the  shop  for  need- 
ed repairs  before  the  rush  starts — or  is  it  already 
too  late.  And  have  you  got  a  valid  fishing  license 
in  your  pocket — a  1954  one,  that  is? 

Many  fine  comments  on  our  new  cover  format. 
People  especially  like  the  prominence  given  to 
LOUISIANA  and  the  big  picture.  Wliat  do  ijnit 
think? 

Orchids  to  E.  Paul  Mayeux,  Jr.  of  New  Orleans 
for  coming  through  with  account  of  the  duck 
hunts  of  himself  and  his  two  pardners  for  the  past 
season.  It  was  complete  to  hours  hunted,  dates, 
and  species  of  ducks  killed.  More  sportsmen 
should  keep  records  as  complete  as  these. 

Ellis  Loga,  manager  of  the  Commission's  Pass- 
a-Loutre  hunting  preserve,  got  whacked  on  his 
left  thumb  by  a  Cottonmouth  Moccasin  while  pull- 
ing his  pirogue  into  the  blind  a  couple  days  before 
the  season  closed.  His  hand  and  forearm  swelled 
to  several  times  normal  size,  and  he  was  in  intense 
pain  for  several  days. 


Mrs.  Ruth  Campbell, 

Curator  of  La. Room., 
la. State  Univ. , 
GS  Baton  Rouge.  La 


Mallards  over  the  rice  fields.  This  photograph  was  taken  by  John  Blanchard 
near  Iowa,  Louisiana  in  December. 


